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Ode to the Setting Sun. 
PRELUDE. 


HE wailful sweetness of the violin 
Floats down the hushed waters of the wind, 
The passionate strings of the throbbed harp begin 
To long in aching music: spirit-pined, 


In wafts that poignant sweetness drifts, until 
The wounded soul ooze sadness. The red sun, 

A bubble of fire, drops slowly towards the hill, 
While one bird twitters that the day is done. 


Behind, a leaden-purple shadow lies, 

And shadowed on that shadow rests the hill ; 
Above, a greening-yellow tincture dies 

Where two long reefs of kindled primrose thrill ; 


Stretches of carmined flame hang yet more high, 
As the wine-god had spilt his burning wine 
Upon the drenched woofing of the sky; 
Beneath in semi-circled line on line 
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Descends the gradual landscape, greyly green ; 
This windmill stands up black amid the cool ; 

Nature and I scarce breathe ; far down Is seen 
The ghostly shining of a shadowed pool. 


O setting Sun, that as in reverent days 
Sinkest in music to thy smoothed sleep, 

Discrowned of homage, though yet crowned with rays, 
Hymned not at harvest more, though reapers reap; 


Methinks that pomp whereof thou art not shorn 
Should strike a peaned singing out of me; 
For Song is the true deathless babe that’s born 

When fire embraces the soul’s Semele. 


ODE. 


Alpha and Omega, sadness and mirth, 
The springing music, and its wasting breath— 
The fairest things in life are Death and Birth, 
And of these two the fairer thing is Death. 
Mystical twins of Time inseparable, 
The younger hath the holier array, 
And hath the awfuller sway: 
It is the falling star that trails the light, 
It is the breaking wave that hath the might, 
The passing shower that rainbows maniple. 
Is it not so, O thou down-stricken Day, 
That draw’st thy splendours round thee in thy fall ? 
High was thy Eastern pomp inaugural ; 
But thou dost set in statelier pageantry, 
Lauded with tumults of a firmament : 
Thy visioned music-blasts make deaf the sky, 
Thy cymbals clang to fire the Occident, 
And pealing ardours flush to ardorous dye ; 
I see the crimson blaring of thy shawms! 
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Why do those lucent palms 
Strew thy feet’s failing thicklier than their might, 
Who dost but hood thy glorious eyes with night, 
And vex the heels of all the Yesterdays? 
Lo! this loud, lackeying praise 
Will stay behind to greet the usurping moon, 
When they have cloud-barred over thee the West. 
Oh, shake the bright dust from thy parting shoon! 
The earth not pans thee, nor serves thy hest, 
Be godded not by Heaven! avert thy face, 
And leave to blank disgrace 
The oblivious world! unsceptre thee of state and place ! 


Ha! but bethink thee what thou gazedst on 
Ere yet the snake Decay had venomed tooth, 
The name thou barest in those vast seasons gone; 
Candid Hyperion, 
Clad in the light of thine immortal youth! 
Ere Dionysus bled thy vines, 
Or Artemis drave her clamours through the wood, 
Thou sawest how ’gainst Olympus’ height 
The brawny Titans stood, 
And shook the gods’ world ’bout their ears, and how 
Enceladus (whom Etna throttles now) 
Shoulders me Pelion with its swinging pines 
And cataracts, while Peneus’ broken flood 


Spurts o’ his back: before the mountainous shock 
The ranked gods dislock, 
Their rent host reels, while from the strand of night 
Flew spurned the pebbled stars ; Heaven’s cressets then 
Had tempested on earth, star upon star 
Mounded in ruin, if a longer war 
Had quaked Olympus and beshuddered men. 
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Then did the ample marge 
And circuit of thy targe 
Flame in the torrent clangours of that fight ; 
Above the blusterous clash 
Wheeled thy swung falchion’s flash, 
And hewed their forces into splintered flight. 


Yet ere Olympus thou wast, and a god! 
Though we deny thy nod, 
We cannot spoil thee of thy divinity. 
What know we elder than thee ? 
When thou didst, bursting from the great void’s husk, 
[Leap like a lion on the throat o’ the dusk ; 
When the angels rose-chapleted 
Sang each to other, 
The vaulted blaze overhead 
Of their vast pinions spread, 
Hailing thee brother ; 
[low chaos rolled back from the wonder, 
And the First Morn knelt down to thy visage of thunder. 
Thou didst draw to thy side 
Thy young Auroral bride, 
And lift her veil of night and mystery; 
Tellus with baby hands 
Shook off her swaddling-bands, 
And from the unswathed vapours laughed to thee. 


Thou twi-form deity, Foster-Nurse and Sire! 
Thou genitor that all things nourishest ! 
The Earth was suckled at thy shining breast, 
And in her veins is quick thy milky fire. 
Who scarfed her with the morning ? and who set 
Upon her brow the day-fall’s carcanet ? 
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Who queened her front with the enrondured moon? 
Who dug night’s jewels from their vaulty mine 
To dower her, past an Eastern wizard’s dreams, 
When, reeling, flashing through his haschish-swoon, 
All the rained gems of the old Tartarian line 
Shiver in lustrous throbbings of tinged flame ? 
Whereof a moiety in the Paolis’ seams 
Statelily builded their Venetian name. 
Thou hast enwoofed her 
An empress of the air, 
And all her births are propertied by thee: 
Her teeming centuries 
Drew being from thine eyes : 
Thou fattest the marrow of all quality. 


Who lit the furnace of the mammoth’s heart ? 
Who shagged him like Pilatus’ ribbed flanks ? 
O vivifying Sun, 
Did not thy fervours to his blood impart 
The hum of that impulse, 
Shake the lashed arteries of the mastodon, 
Beat ope the sluices of his troubled veins, 
And turge the bondless heavings of his pulse ? 
Who raised the columned ranks 
Of the unimaginable forestry, 
Which like a continent torn oppressed the sea, 
When the thawed firmament, loosened into rains, 
Danced high the giddy whirls 
Of the tossed scud made hiss thy drenched curls ? 
Thou rear’dst the enormous brood 
Who hast with life imbued 
The lion maned in tawny majesty, 
The tiger velvet-barred, 
The stealthy-stepping pard, 
And the lithe panther’s flexuous symmetry. 
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How came the entombed tree a light-bearer, 
Hearing for ever in his lair 
The spasm and nightmare of hell’s labouring breast 
Heaving in thick unrest ? 
Friend of the forgers of earth, 
Mate of the earthquake and thunders volcanic, 
Clasped in the arms of the forces Titanic 
Which rock like a cradle the girth 
Of the ether-hung world, 
Swart son of the swarthy mine, 
Who made his countenance half-divine— 
Like thee in thy sanguine weeds— 
When flame on the breath of his nostrils feeds ? 
How hot is his pulse of desire ! 
How is he ’groom to the eager fire ? 
And the smoke ebon-curled, 
Smoke, his dark daughter, how doth she aspire ? 
Thou gavest him his light, 
Though sepultured in night 
Beneath the dead bones of a perished world; 
Over his prostrate form 
Though cold, and heat, and storm, 
The mountainous wreck of a creation hurled. 


Who made the splendid rose 
Saturate with purple glows ; 

Cupped to the marge with beauty ; a perfume-press 
Whence the wind vintages 

Gushes of warmed fragrance richer far, 

Than all the flavorous ooze of Cyprus’ vats ? 

Lo, in yon gale which waves her green cymar, 
With dusky cheeks burnt red 
She sways her heavy head, 

Drunk with the must of her own odorousness ; 
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While in a moted trouble the vexed gnats 
Maze, and vibrate, and tease the noontide hush, 
Who girt dissolved lightnings in the grape ? 
Summered the opal with an Irised flush ? 
Is it not thou that dost the tulip drape, 
And huest the daffodilly, 
Yet who hast snowed the lily, 
And her frail sister, whom the waters name, 
Dost vestal-vesture ’mid the blaze of June, 
Cold as the new-sprung girlhood of the moon 
Ere Autumn’s kiss sultry her cheek with flame ? 
Thou sway’st thy sceptred beam 
_ Over all Earth’s broad loins teem, 
She sweats thee through her pores to verdurous spilth: 
Thou art light in her light, 
Thou art might in her might, 
Fruitfulness in her fruit, and foizon in her tilth. 


And now, O shaken from thine antique throne, 
And sunken from thy ccerule empery, 
Now that the red glare of thy fall is blown 
In smoke and flame about the windy sky, 
Where are the wailing voices that should meet 
From hill, stream, grove, and all of mortal shape 
Who tread thy gifts, in vineyards as stray feet 
Pulp the globed weight of juiced Iberia’s grape ? 
Where is the threne o’ the sea ? 
And why not dirges thee 
The wind, that sings to himself as he makes stride 
Lonely and terrible on the Andean height ? 
Where is the Naiad ’mid her sworded sedge ? 
The Nymph wan-glimmering by her wan fount’s verge? 
The Dryad at timid gaze by the wood-side ? 
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The Oread jutting light 
On one up-strainéd sole from the rock-ledge ? 
The Nereid tip-toe on the scud o’ the surge, 
With whistling tresses dank athwart her face, 
And all her body poised in lithe Circean grace ? 
Why withers their lament ? 
Their tresses tear-besprent, 
Have they sighed hence with trailing garment-hem ? 
O sweet, O sad, O fair! 
I catch your flying hair, 
Draw your eyes down to me, and dream on them! 


A space, and they fleet from me. Must ye fade— 
O old, essential candours, ye who made 
The earth a living and a radiant thing—- 
And leave her corpse in our strained, cheated arms ? 
Lo ever thus, when Song with chorded charms 
Draws from dull death his lost Eurydice, 
Lo ever thus, even at consummating, 
Even in the swooning minute that claims her his, 
Even as he trembles to the impassioned kiss 
Of reincarnate Beauty, his control 
Clasps the cold body, and foregoes the soul! 
Whatso looks lovelily 
Is but the rainbow on life’s weeping rain. 
Why have we longings of immortal pain, 
And all we long for mortal? Woe is me, 
And all our chants but chaplet some decay, 
As mine this vanishing—nay, vanished Day. 
The low sky-line dusks to a leaden hue, 
No rift disturbs the heavy shade and chill, 
Save one, where the charred firmament lets through 
The scorching dazzle of Heaven; ’gainst which the hill, 
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Out-flattened sombrely, 


Stands black as life against eternity. 


Against eternity ? 
A rifting light in me 
Burns through the leaden broodings of the mind: 
O blessed Sun, thy state 
Uprist or derogate 
Dafts me no more with doubt; I seek and find. 


If with exultant tread 
Thou foot the Eastern sea, 
Or like a golden bee 
Sting the West to angry red, 
Thou dost image, thou dost follow 
That King-Maker of Creation, 
Who, ere Hellas hailed Apollo, 
Gave thee, angel-god, thy station, 
Thou art of Him a type memorial. 
Like Him thou hang’st in dreadful pomp of blood 
Upon thy Western rood; 
And His stained brow did vail like thine to-night, 
Yet lift once more Its light, 
And, risen, again departed from our ball, 
But when It set on earth arose in Heaven. 
Thus hath He unto death His Beauty given: 
And so of all that form inheriteth 
The fall doth pass the rise in worth; 
l‘or birth hath in itself the germ of death, 
But death hath in itself the germ of birth. 
So, when thy course is done, 
Thy pale-robed spirit through the vault star-sown 
Doth mount unto its throne. 
It is the falling acorn buds the tree, 
The falling rain that bears the greenery, 
The fern-plants moulder when the ferns arise. 
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For there is nothing lives but something dies, 
And there is nothing dies but something lives. 
Till skies be fugitives, 
Till rot the centuries, 
Till Time, the hidden root of change, updries, 
Are Birth and Death inseparable on earth; 
For they are twain yet one, and Death is Birth. 


AFTER-STRAIN. : 


Now with wan ray that other sun of Song 
Sets in the bleakening waters of my soul : 

One step, and lo! the Cross stands gaunt and long 
‘Twixt me and yet bright skies, a presaged dole. 


Even so, O Cross ! thine is the victory. 
Thy roots are fast within our fairest fields ; 
Brightness may emanate in Heaven from thee, 
Here thy dread symbol only shadow yields. 


Of reaped joys thou art the heavy sheaf 
Which must be lifted, though the reaper groan ; 
Yea, we may cry till Heaven’s great ear be deaf, 
But we must bear thee, and must bear alone. 


No Cyrenzan shall give a passing ease 
To the galled shoulder of our aching heart ; 
Yet woe the heart which from its burden flees ! 
Crushed ’neath the fall of what it flung apart. 


Therefore, O tender Lady, Queen Mary, 
Thou gentleness that dost enmoss and drape 
The Cross’s rigorous austerity, 
Wipe thou the blood from wounds that needs must gape. 
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“ Lo, though suns rise and set, but crosses stay, 
I leave thee ever,” saith she, “light of cheer.” 

‘Tis so: yon sky still thinks upon the Day, 
And showers aérial blossoms on his bier; 


Yon cloud with wrinkled fire is edged sharp ; 
And once more welling through the air, ah me! 

How the sweet viol plains him to the harp, 
Whose panged sobbings throng tumultuously. 


Oh, this Medusa-pleasure with her stings ! 
This essence of all suffering, which is joy ! 
[ am not thankless for the spell it brings, 
Though tears must be told down for the charmed toy. 


No; while soul, sky, and music bleed together, 
Let me give thanks even for those griefs in me, 

The restless windward stirrings of whose feather 
Prove them the brood of immortality. 


Of the soul-mother are the plumes they prune, 
Who shall not slake her unmitigable scars 

Until she hear “ My sister!” from the moon, 
And take the kindred kisses of the stars. 


FRANCIS TILOMPSON. 
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An Artist's [dyl. 


T was in the midsummer of 18—— that a lad of sixteen or 
@ seventeen years, but so small he appeared much younger, 





might have been seen in the province of A driving before 
him two or three dozen sheep. The youthful shepherd had that 
thoughtful, sad expression, peculiar to those who spend much of 
their time in solitude. Romances had not turned Petit Pierre’s 
head, for such was his name. He did not know how to read, 
nevertheless he was a dreamer. Day after day he would lean 
against a tree, his eyes wandering over the horizon in a sort of 
ecstatic contemplation. 

What was he thinking of ? He did not know himself. He 
saw the sunrise and sunset, the different tints of the foliage, the 
shadows of cloud and mountain, without taking heed thereof 
but they influenced him nevertheless, and he thought it weak- 
spirited, almost an infirmity, to be thus influenced by water, 
woods, and sky. He would say to himself, “ There is nothing 
so wonderful in all this; trees are not rare, neither is the earth, why 
should I stop to look at an oak or a hill, forgetting everything ? 
Without Fidele I would have lost more than one sheep, and the 
master would beat me. Why am I not like the others—big and 
strong, always singing—instead of spending my time looking at 
the grass, my sheep?” One might have almost thought that 
Petit Pierre was in love—but he was not—sylvan shepherds 
are not so precocious, and this Corydon had hardly yet noticed 
a Phyllis. 
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Entering a meadow covered with fine grass, dotted here and 
there with clumps of trees, altogether a picturesque spot, Petit 
Pierre threw himself on a rock, and leaning on his stick looked 
not unlike a shepherd of Arcadia, while he gave himself up to 
his thoughts. His dog, sagaciously judging the sheep would not 
go far from a spot where the pasture was so inviting, with his 
head on his paws and his eyes fixed on his master, lay at his feet 
motionless. The sheep disported themselves in their happy, 
heedless fashion. It was a charming, peaceful picture—so a 
young girl thought as she entered the meadow from another side. 

“What a lovely spot for sketching!” she cried, taking her 
drawing materials from her maid, who was with her. 

Throwing herself on a little knoll, regardless of her fresh 
white robe, and arranging her drawing materials, she began with 
a firm hand to sketch the scene before her. A great straw hat 
cast a transparent shade over her lovely features ; a glimpse of 
her sunny hair, in a round knot at the back, made her not unlike 
one of Rubens’ pictures. 

Petit Pierre, absorbed as he was, had not at first noticed the 
arrival of this charming apparition. Fidele had raised his head, 
but seeing nothing particularly antagonistic, returned to his 
former sphinx-like attitude. When Petit Pierre glanced finally 
on the dainty white figure before him, he suddenly felt as if his 
heart had stopped beating. To overcome this emotion he rose 
to his feet, and whistling to his dog left the spot. 

But that had never entered into the young girl’s calculation, 
who was about putting in the young shepherd with his flock as 
an indispensable accessory. She threw down her album and 
pencil and flew in the direction of Petit Pierre, and insisted on 
his returning to occupy his former position on the rock. 

“You,” she said laughingly, “ must stay in this position until 
I tell you that you can go—this arm a little more forward, and 
your hand a little to the left—” | 

As she spoke, with her white, delicate hands she placed and 
arranged Petit Pierre in the position to suit her. 
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“What beautiful eyes he has, Lucy—for a peasant’s eyes,’ 
she continued, with another laugh to her maid. 

The model arranged to suit her, the light-hearted young girl 
returned to her drawing which was soon finished. 

“You can get up now and go, but it is only fair I should 
reward you for the fatigue I have caused you, remaining still so 
long, like a rustic saint.” 

The shepherd very shamefacedly, very slowly, came to the 
young girl’s side, who slipped a piece of gold into his hand. 

“ That is to buy a new vest for the Sunday fétes,” she added. 

The shepherd glanced furtively on the half-open album, stood 
transfixed with amazement, without closing his hand where the 
new twenty franc-piece glittered. The scales fell from his eyes ; 
a sudden revelation came over him. Ina half stupefied voice he 
said, following the different portions of the drawing :— 

“ The trees, the stones, the rock, the dog—and I am here, the 
sheep, too, on this paper! ” 

The young girl, amused at his admiration and naive astonish- 
ment, showed him other drawings—lakes, chateaux, rocks—then, 
as it was growing dark, she rose and with her maid disappeared 
on the road to a great chateau. 

Petit Pierre followed her with his eyes as long as a fold of her 
gown remained in sight. The humble shepherd began to have 
a confused idea what it meant to watch the trees, the clouds, 
the landscape. The emotion he experienced on seeing any- 
thing beautiful assumed different proportions. He was 
neither then a fool nor an imbecile. He had seen on the 
chimney-piece in the cottages images of Genevieve de Brabant, 
and the Mother of Sorrows, with her seven arrows imbedded in 
her heart, but these coarse daubs, in yellow, red, or blue, 
unworthy of the savages of New Zealand, never awakened an 
idea of art in his head. The drawings in the album of the young 
girl, with their crayon shading and precise forms, were something 
entirely new to Petit Pierre. The pictures in the parish church 
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were so black and smoky one could distinguish nothing, Besides 
that, he hardly dared to raise his eyes to them from the porch 
where he knelt. 

That night Petit Pierre dreamed he was in a valley more 
beautiful than anything he had ever seen, while the beautiful 
vision that had drawn him in the afternoon came smiling towards 
him, saying :— 

“Tt is not sufficient to look—you must work.” 

So saying, she placed on his knees a board, drawing paper, 
and a sharp pencil, and stood over him while he began to trace 
a few lines, but with so trembling a hand that the lines ran into 
each other. Petit Pierre would have given anything not to have 
been so awkward—everything he drew grew into irregular and 
ridiculous zigzags. His anguish grew greater than he could 
bear, until the lady, seeing his misery, put a stop to it by placing 
in his hand a pencil whose point flashed like fire. Petit Pierre’s 
difficulties vanished as if by magic. Out of confusion came 
order, trees threw out bold and hardy trunks, the leaves looked 
natural, and plants with their foliage were true to life. His in- 
structress leaning on his shoulder, followed his work with an air 
of approval, saying from time to time :— 

“Good, very good ! that is the way—go on!” 

This dream made a great impression on Petit Pierre. From 
that day he seemed a different person—his head and his heart 
alike seemed on fire. He had suddenly awoke to consciousness 
of the talent within him, and determined, if possible, to make 
something of himself. 

Taking a coal from those smouldering on the hearth, Petit 
Pierre began his studies in charcoal on the outside walls of the 
cabin instead of on paper or canvas. What should he begin 
with? Make a picture of his best, or rather only friend, Fidéle ! 
For this orphan’s family consisted only of his dog. His first 
effort, it must be confessed, resembled a hippopotamus more 
than a dog. By dint of trying over and over again— 
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fortunately Fidéle was the most patient model in the world 
—the hippopotamus was succeeded by a crocodile, then a calf, 
and finally a figure that resembled nothing so much as a 
member of the canine race. To describe the satisfaction Petit 
Pierre felt when he had accomplished this would be difficult. 
Michael Angelo, when he had given the last touch of the brush 
in the Sistine Chapel and lain down with his arms crossed upon 
his breast to contemplate his immortal work, never felt a dearer 
or deeper joy. “If that beautiful lady could only see Fidele’s 
portrait!” cried the little artist. 

To do him justice, it must be said this blindness lasted only 
a short time. He soon learned how unfinished was the sketch, 
how different from the real Fidéle. The next time he tried to 
draw a sheep, and did a little better ; he was gaining experience— 
but the charcoal broke in his fingers and the rough boards were 
very exasperating. “If I had paper and pencils I could do 
better, but how can I get them?” 


Petit Pierre forgot he was a capitalist. Suddenly he remem- 
bered, and one day confiding his flock to a comrade, marched 
resolutely to town and boldly entering a store asked for the 
necessaries for drawing. The astonished merchant gave him 
several kinds of paper and pencils. Petit Pierre, elated at 
having accomplished this heroic and difficult task in buying 
so many strange objects—refourna a ses moutons, and with- 
out neglecting them, consecrated to drawing all the time that 
ordinary shepherds gave to play on the pipe, carving crooks, or 
making snares for the birds or foxes. 


Scarcely realising the influence that guided his steps, he often 
led his flock to the spot where he had posed as a model for the 
young girl, but he did not see her very soon—“the beautiful 
lady,” as he called her, more radiant than ever in his dream, 
with the golden pencil in her hand. Though he did not realise 
it, she was the mine of inspiration to him. 
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One day he heard a horse galloping full speed along the road. 
Fidéle barked long and loud ; in another moment he saw the 
lady of his dream on a runaway horse. While she tried in vain 
to restrain him with curb and bit he only ran the faster, and 
turning suddenly threw her violently to the ground before Petit 
Pierre, who had run as quickly as he could, was able to reach 
her. He found she had fainted. Paler than the unfortunate 
lady, Petit Pierre saw where the rain had collected in the hollow 
of a fallen tree. Throwing some of this water on her face he 
discovered red drops slowly oozing from her forehead. She 
was wounded. Petit Pierre drew from his pocket a poor little 
ragged handkerchief and reverently wiped away the blood now 
mingling with her hair. Then she recovered consciousness and 
looked at Petit Pierre with a vague sort of recognition that went 
to his heart. 

Suddenly the noise of approaching wheels was heard, the rest 
of the party appeared, and after many exclamations raised her 
and put her in a carriage and drove away, leaving Petit Pierre 
alone with his stained handkerchief to remind him of the event. 

The season grew late, the inhabitants of the chateau returned 
to Paris, and though Petit Pierre had only seen at a distance the 
white gown and straw hat that he recognised after the accident, 
still he felt very lonely. When he was saddest he took the 
handkerchief that had stanched the unknown lady’s wounds and 
kissed the stain. It was his only consolation. He drew a great 
deal and made rapid progress, for he had no master, no method 
came between him and nature ; he drew whatever he saw. His 
drawings were rude and uncouth, but full of originality and 
expression. He worked solitary and alone, under the eye of 
God, without advice of a guide, only his own sad heart to inspire 
him. Sometimes in his dreams he saw again the beautiful lady 
with the golden pencil, and flaming point, and with her by him 
drew wonderful pictures, but in the morning everything vanished 
—pencils were obstinate and Petit Pierre used up all his bread 


crusts rubbing out. 
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One day he drew an old moss-covered cottage. From the 
chimney blue smoke ascended between the branches of a spread- 
ing oak. The husbandman, his daily work over, stood on his 
doorstep smoking his pipe. In the interior sat a woman rocking 
a cradle with her foot while plying her needle. This was Petit 
Pierre’s chéf @auvre. He was almost satisfied with himself 
Suddenly there fell a shadow on his paper, the shadow of a 
three-cornered hat that could only belong to the parish priest. 
He it was, looking on silently at Petit Pierre’s work, who blushed 
to his ears, detected in such employment. The venerable curé 
was a tender-hearted, good man. When he was young he had 
lived in cities, and had a taste for and some knowledge of the 
fine arts. Petit Pierre’s work appeared to him very remarkable 
now, and to promise a most brilliant future. The worthy priest 
was touched with this solitary pursuit, this unconscious genius 
that, “ wasting its sweetness on the desert air,” was patiently 
reproducing the work of the Creator. 

“ My young friend, modesty is a worthy sentiment, but you 
need not blush in that way. There is no harm in drawing if 
one does not neglect other duties. There is a good deal of 
merit in the picture—the trees are true to life and the shrubs 
each have the leaves that belong to them. You must have 
been a close observer before you could have reproduced any- 
thing from what you saw—how much more merit to be able to 
originate anything.” 

This was the first encouragement Petit Pierre ever had; it 
gave him the first confidence in his genius that was to be so 
great. “Go on, my son,” continued the good pastor, “ perhaps 
you will be another Giotto. He, like you, was a poor shepherd, 
but acquired so much skill that one of his pictures was carried 
in procession by the enthusiastic citizens of Florence.” 

During the long winter evenings the good priest taught Petit 
Pierre how to read and write, the two keys of knowledge. The 
shepherd progressed rapidly, for he learnt with his heart as well 
as with his head. 
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Another summer rolled around. Petit Pierre was once more 
abroad with his sheep, but this summer he had developed won- 
derfully, physically and mentally. He had eaten of the tree of 
knowledge under the wise tuition of the priest. 

The intoxication of ambition fired his soul—fortunately 
Petit Pierre had no admiring friends—neither the trees nor the 
rocks could flatter him. The immensity of nature that he was 
constantly brought into contact with showed him very soon hisown 
littleness. Furnished by the curé with all the paper and crayons 
he wanted, he made a great number of studies. But he never 
saw the beautiful lady again save in his dreams; then she 
always appeared radiant and encouraging, saying: “ That is 
well, my friend ; persevere, and you will have your reward.” 

An event, very simple in itself, which was destined to affect 
the whole of Petit Pierre’s life, suddenly came to pass. “It is 
always the unexpected that happens,’ and nothing could be 
more so than the advent of a new picture for the little church. 
The painter, a rising artist careful of his pictures, attended to 
the transportation of this one himself, and, after the proper 
placing of the picture, repaired to the cure’s home, where the 
latter showed the visitor some of Petit Pierre’s drawings. The 
boy, pale as death, leaned heavily against the table, pressing 
his hand against his heart, for it seemed as though it would 
burst, then waited in silence for the condemnation of all his 
dreams. He could not imagine a man so well-dressed, well- 
gloved, and with a knot of red ribbon in his button-hole, the 
author of a picture surrounded with a gold frame, could find 
any merit in charcoal sketches on gray paper. The painter 
picked up and threw aside several sketches without saying a 
word. Then the colour mounted to his cheeks, and he uttered 
short exclamations in studio phrases. 

“This is glorious! And this, how natural! And this, chic. 
Corot could not do better. This charcoal sketch would craze 
Delaberg. This sleeping lamb is in Paul Potter’s style.” 
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When he had finished he rose, walked over to Petit Pierre 
and shook him cordially by the hand, saying : 

“ Pardieu! though it is not considered very honourable among 
artists to say so, I must tell you, my dear boy, you know more 
than all my scholars put together. Come to Paris with me ; in 
six months I will teach you the details of manner and style; 
then you will be able to walk alone. If nothing unforeseen 
happens, I can predict, without compromising myself, you will 
be very successful.” 

Petit Pierre, well warned of the dangers of modern 
Babylon, left with the painter, taking Fidele with him. 
The painter, with that goodness of heart that usually ac- 
companies talent, thought a familiar figure would have a bene- 
ficial effect on his pupil amid strange surroundings. Fidele would 
not allow himself to be lifted into the stage, but followed on 
foot as fast as his astonishment would allow, reassured from time 
to time by his master’s face. 

It would be impossble to follow Petit Pierre’s progress. The 
works of the great masters, of whom he made frequent copies, 
were of the greatest service to him. He passed from the severe 
style of Poussin to the languishing of Claude Lorraine ; from 
the bold hardihood of Salvator Rosa to the mosaic-like detail of 
Ruysdael ; but he did not adopt any particular style Origin- 
ality was too much a part of himself. He was no studio painter, 
who took photographs or sketches from nature for six weeks in 
summer to enlarge or finish them in winter. Petit Pierre’s 
pictures seemed impregnated with the aroma of the woods ; 
one felt looking at them as if he had passed into the forest 
through the canvas. The instructions of art had come soon 
enough to prevent his taking a wrong route in style, but too late 
to spoil his originality. 

After two years of hard study, Petit Pierre had a picture at the 
salon that had obtained Honourable Mention, and every day he 
would linger in the neighbourhood of his picture, and leaning on 
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the railing pretend to attentively consider paintings near his 
canvas, hearing in this way the criticisms of the spectators. 

With the delight of his first success came the thought, “ the 
beautiful lady ” would like this, and he prayed that she might see 
it—as yet his wish to see her had never been gratified ; he had 
sought for her on the promenades, at the churches, and the 
theatres. He did not know her name, he only knew how she 
looked, and he thought, as she drew herself, it would be only 
natural she would visit the exhibitions. In fact, one morning 
before the crowd came Petit Pierre saw a young lady in black 
coming towards his picture as if attracted irresistibly by the 
memory of something she hardly remembered. It was the lady 
of his dream—the lady who had first inspired his waking genius. 
He recognised her, though in deep mourning, with that unerring 
coup d’ceil habitual to artists. But her mourning troubled 
Petit Pierre. 

“Whom has she lost? Her father, or mother—or is she free ?” 
he said to himself in the innermost recesses of his heart. The land- 
scape painted by the young artist was an exact representation of 
the spot drawn by the lady, where he himself, Fidele, and the sheep 
had posed as models. Petit Pierrre, in the simple adoration of 
his heart for the spot and the inspirer of his genius, had chosen 
this for his first picture. The exquisite verdure, with the gray 
rocks arising here and there ; the dismantled oak, its trunk torn 
in twain by the lightning, were all represented with scrupulous 
exactness. Petit Pierre was leaning on his crook with a dreamy 
air, Fidele dreaming in reality at his fect. 

The youg woman gazed a long time at Petit Pierre’s ptcture— 
examining attentively all the details, advancing and retreating 
as if not only judging the effect, but as if weighing something in 
her mind. Ina preoccupied way she opened the catalogue and 
looked for the number of the picture, the subject, and the artist’s 
name—but the latter was unknown to her, and the picture had 
only the title, “ A Landscape.” Suddenly, as if recollecting 
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something, she said a few words to the companion with her, and 


D>? 


looking in an absent fashion at a few other pictures, she left the 
gallery. 

Petit Pierre found himself following her,almost without knowing 
it, fearing to lose this suddenly acquired clue. He saw her 
enter a carriage, and to throw himself in a cab and tell the driver 
not to lose sight of a blue carriage with chamois liveries, took 
but a moment, while the driver whipped up his horse and started 
in pursuit. The carriage entered the courtyard of a handsome 
house, and the gates were closed behind her. Here then the 
“beautiful lady” lived. To know the number of the street 
where one’s ideal lived was something. 

There remained for him now to know the name of his lady- 
love, to be received at her house, and to make her love him— 
three trifling formalities that decidedly disturbed the artist. 
Fortunately, chance came to his aid, and the way opencd itself 
for him. One morning a little oblong letter scented with violets 
was brought to him, containing the following :— 


Sir,—I saw in the salon a charming picture painted by you. 
I would be very glad to have it in my little gallery. If I am 
not too late, if it still belongs to you, be good enough to promise 
me you will not sell it to anyone else, and to send it after the 
exposition is finished to Rue St. H——, number——. Your 
price shall be mine. G. DE L’ESCARS. 


The number and the street Petit Pierre remembered was 
where the carriage entered. He was not mistaken. Madame de 
l’Escars was the “ beautiful lady” of his dreams, the inspirer of 
his genius, the donor of the golden louis with which he had 
bought his first drawing materials. 

Petit Pierre was not long in going to see Madame de I’Escars, 
and the most friendly relations were soon established between 
them. The frank, straighforwardness united to the great good 
sense of the former, met with great favour in the eyes of the 
latter, who, though not recognising in the young artist the little 
shepherd who had served her as a model, nevertheless could not 
free herself from the impression she had seen him elsewhere. 
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Madame de !'Escars as yet had not told Petit Pierre (as he shall 
be called to the end of the story, not to divulge a name that became 
afterwards justly celebrated) that she drew, but one evening she 
confessed what Petit Pierre already knew very well—she had 
made some studies, some sketches that she would have shown 
him before if she had thought them worthy. She brought the 
album to the table, and turned the leaves more or less rapidly 
as she thought them worthy or unworthy of examination. 
When she reached the spot where Petit Pierre and his flock 
were represented, she said to the young artist : 

“This is the same place you depicted in the picture I bought 
to realise what I wanted to do. You have been at S——, then?” 

“Yes, I spent some time there.” 

“A charming country, and full of beauties that one might seek 
long for elsewhere and not find. Ah! there is a blank page; 
will you not draw something ?” 

Petit Pierre sketched the valley where Madame de l’Escars was 
thrown from her horse. He represented the Amazon on the 
ground, held by the young shepherd, who bathed her temples 
with his handkerchief. 

“What a strange coincidence!” cried Madame del’Escars. “I 
was really thrown from my horse in that very spot, but there 
was no witness of my accident but a little shepherd, that I 
dimly saw in my faint condition, but I have never seen him 
since. Who could have told you this ?” 

“Tam Petit Pierre, and here is the handkerchief with which I 
wiped the blood from your temple from a slight wound. I see 
you have the mark of it yet.” 

Madame del’Escars held out her hand to the young artist, who 
imprinted on her fingers a respectful kiss. Then in a voice 
tremulous from emotion he related to her all his life, his vague 
aspirations, his dreams, his efforts, and at last his love. Now 
he read his heart plainly, and if it had been the muse he had 
adored in Madame de 1|’Escars, now he loved the woman. 
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There is not much more to say—the end of the tale is not diffi- 
cult to guess—before many months Madame de |’Escars became 
Madame D , the wife of one of the rising artists of the day, 
and Petit Pierre had the rare good luck to marry his ideal. He 
loved the country and he became a great landscapist ; he loved 
a charming woman and he married her. But what will not a 





pure love and a strong will accomplish ? 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 
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The Rhythm of Life. 


F life is not always poetical, it is at least metrical. 
+ Periodicity rules over the mental experience of man, 
according to the path of the orbit of certain of his thoughts. 
Distances are not gauged, ellipses not measured, velocities not 
ascertained, times not known. Nevertheless the recurrence is 
sure. What the mind suffered last week or last year, it does not 
suffer now; but it will suffer again next week or next year. 
Happiness is not a matter of events ; it depends upon the tides 
of the mind. Disease is metrical, closing in at shorter and 
shorter periods towards death, sweeping abroad at longer and 
longer intervals towards recovery. Sorrow for one cause was 
intolerable yesterday, and will be intolerable to-morrow ; to-day 
it is easy to bear, but the cause has not passed. Even the 
burden of a spiritual difficulty unsolved is bound to leave the 
heart to a temporary peace. And remorse itself does not remain 
—it returns. Gaiety takes us by a dear surprise. If we had 
made a course of notes of its visits, we might have been on the 
watch, and would have had an expectation instead of a dis- 
covery. No one makes such observations ; in all the diaries of 
students of the interior world, there have never come to light the 
records of the Kepler of such cycles. But Thomas a Kempis 
knew of the recurrences if he did not measure them. In his 
cell, alone with the elements—“ What would’st thou more than 
these ? for out of these were all things made ”—he learnt the 
stay to be found in the depth of the hour of bitterness, and the 
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remembrance that restrains the soul at the coming of the 
moment of delight, giving it a more conscious welcome, but 
presaging for it an inexorable flight. And “Rarely, rarely 
comest thou,” sighed Shelley, not to Delight merely, but to the 
Spirit of Delight. Delight can be compelled beforehand, called, 
and constrained to our service—Ariel can be bound to a daily 
task ; but such artificial violence throws life out of metre, and it 
is not the spirit that is thus compelled. Zat flits upon an orbit 
clliptically or parabolically or hyperbolically curved, keeping no 
man knows what trysts with Time. 

It seems fit that Shelley and the author of the /7z¢ation should 
both have been keen and simple enough to perceive these flights, 
and to guess at the order of this periodicity. Both souls were in 
close touch with the spirits of their several worlds, and no de- 
liberate human rules, no infractions of the liberty and law of the 
universal movement, kept from them the knowledge of re- 
currences. £ pur si muove. They knew that presence does not 
exist without absence; they knew that what is just upon its 
flight of farewell is already on its long path of return. They 
knew that what is approaching to the very touch is hastening 
towards departure. “QO wind,” cried Shelley, in autumn, 

‘““O wind, 
If winter comes, can spring be far behind ?” 
They knew that the flux is equal] to the reflux ; that to interrupt 
with unlawful recurrences, out of time, is to weaken the impulse 
of onset and retreat ; the sweep and impetus of movement. To 
live in constant efforts after an equal life, whether the equality 
be sought in mental production, or in spiritual sweetness, or in 
the joy of the senses, is to live without either rest or full activity. 
The souls of certain of the Saints, being singularly simple and 
single, have been in the most complete subjection to the law of 
periodicity. Ecstacy and desolation visited them by seasons. 
They endured, during spaces of vacant time, the interior loss of 
all for which they had sacrificed the world. They rejoiced in 
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the uncovenanted beatitude of sweetness alighting in their 
hearts. Like them are the poets whom, three times or ten times 
in the course of a long life, the Muse has approached, touched, 
and forsaken. And yet hardly like them ; not always so docile, 
nor so wholly prepared for the departure, the brevity, of the 
golden and irrevocable hour. Few poets have fully recognised 
the metrical absence of their Muse. For full recognition is ex- 
silence. 





pressed in one only way 

It has been found that several tribes in Africa and in America 
worship the moon, and not the sun; a great number worship 
both ; but no tribes are known to adore the sun and not the 
moon. For the periodicity of the sun is still in part a secret ; 
but that of the moon is modestly apparent, perpetually in- 
fluential. On her depend the tides ; and she is Selene, mother 
of Herse, bringer of the dews that recurrently irrigate lands 
where rain is rare. More than any other companion of earth is 
she the Measurer. Early Indo-Germanic languages knew her 
by that name. Her metrical phases are the symbol of the order 
of recurrence. Constancy in approach and departure is the 
reason of her inconstancies. Juliet will not receive a vow 
spoken in her invocation ; but Juliet did not live to know that 
love itself has tidal times—lapses and ebbs which are due to the 
metrical rule of the interior heart, but which the lover vainly and 
unkindly attributes to some outward alteration in the beloved. 
For man—except those elect already named—is hardly aware 
of periodicity. The individual man either never learns it fully, 
or learns it late. And he learns it so late, because it is a matter 
of cumulative experience upon which cumulative evidence is 
lacking. It is in the after-part of each life that the law is learnt 
so definitely as to do away with the hope or fear of continuance. 
That young sorrow comes so near to despair is a result of this 
young ignorance. So is the early hope of great achievement. 
Life seems so long, and its capacity so great, to one who knows 
nothing of all that it needs must hold—intervals between as- 
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pirations, between actions, pauses as inevitable as the pauses of 
sleep. And life looks impossible to the young unfortunate, 
unaware of the inevitable and unfailing refreshment. It would 
be for their peace to learn that there is a tide in the affairs of 
men, in a sense more subtle—if it is not too audacious to add 
a meaning to Shakespeare—than the phrase was meant to 
contain. Their joy is flying away from them on its way home ; 
their life will wax and wane; and if they would be wise, they 
must wake and rest in its phases, knowing that they are ruled 
by the law that commands all things—a sun’s revolutions and 
the rhythmic pangs of maternity. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 
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Daybreak. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE MOUNTAINS WHENCE HELP COMETH. 


R. GRANGER was one of those persons whom we miss 

more than we expect to do, their influence is so quiet, 

their stability has so little of hardness. As has been prettily 

said, such characters are “ like the water-lily, fixed yet floating.” 

We do not know how much we rest on them till the support is 
withdrawn. 

They heard from him constantly, the letters being directed to 
Mr. Lewis, but intended for all the family. 

Evidently his good spirits had not deserted him. Never 
before had he been so much alive, he wrote. The excitement, 
the uncertainty, the very restraints which reminded of power, 
and of great interests at stake, all kept his thoughts in a brisk 
circulation, and threw the bile off his mind. 

Miss Dora had, however, her separate correspondence, letters 
directed to herself, which Miss Hamilton read to her, and 
answered from her dictation. 

In those days the child learned a new prayer: “O Mother in 
Heaven, take pity on me who have no mother on earth, and 
whose father has gone to the wars. Watch over him, that I 
may not be left an orphan. Pray for him, and for me, and for 
whoever loves us best. Do not forget me, O Mother! for if 


you do, my heart will break.” 
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“Who is it that loves us best?” the child asked the first time 
she said this prayer. 

“T do not know,” was the reply. “We can never be sure 
who loves us best. But God knows, and the good Mother can 
find out.” 

“] thought it was you,” said Dora. 

Margaret’s voice sank to a whisper. ‘“ Perhaps it is, dear.” 

In a few weeks Mr. Southard also left them, not cheerfully, 
but with a gloom which he took no pains to conceal. 

And the few weeks grew to many weeks, and months multi- 
plied. The summer was gone, and the autumn was gone, and 
winter melted like a snowflake on the mantle of time. When 
our eyes are fixed in anxious longing on some future day, the 
intermediate days slip through our fingers like sands through an 
hour-glass, and keep no trace of their passage. 

If, when the spring campaign opened, and both the absent 
ones were in active service, our friends watched with some 
sinking of the heart for news, it was no more than happened in 
tens of thousands of other homes. Heart-sickness was by no 
means a rare disease in those days. 

The soldier in charge of the soldiers’ newsroom in Kneeland 
Street became very much interested in one of the few visitors 
who used to go there that summer. Nearly every day, surely 
every day when there had been a battle, a pale-faced young 
lady would open the door, enter quickly, and without looking 
to right or left go directly to the frames that held the lists of 
killed and wounded, and read them through from end to end. 
The soldier got to have an anxious feeling about this lady. 
Unnoticed by her, he watched her face while she read, and 
hushed his breath till he saw that terrible look go out of her 
eyes. The lists finished, she would pull her veil down, sigh 
wearily, and go out as quietly as she had entered. 

“When she finds the name she is looking for, I shall see her 
drop,” he thought. 
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But Margaret did not drop, though often enough she was in 
danger of it, as her eyes fell on some blurred name, or some 
name very like the one she dreaded to see. 

It was too wearing. Both flesh and spirit were sinking under 
this constant strain. Where was the help that religion was to 
give her? Leave everything to God, trust all to Him, she was 
told. But how? Her thoughts were clenched in these interests ; 
and, in spite of faith, it seemed as though, if she should let go 
her hold, they would fall. She found that her religion was only 
of the surface. It had grown in the sunshine, and was not 
rooted against the storm. She tried to put into practice the 
precepts she listened to, but the daily distractions of life 
constantly neutralised her efforts. There was but one way, 
and for the first time Margaret made a rctreat. 

The place selected was a convent a little out of the city. 

Here in this secluded asylum was all that her soul needed for 
its restoring ; quiet, leisure, the society of those whose lives are 
devoted to God, and, to crown all, the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar. 

One feels very near Heaven when one hears only praying 
voices, sees only happy, peaceful faces, is looked upon only by 
kind eyes, and can at any hour go before the altar, alone, 
undisturbed by those distractions which constantly environ our 
ordinary worship. How still we become! In that presence 
how our little troubles and sorrows exhale, as mists lift from the 
rivers at sunrise, and leave all clear and bright! How cramped 
and feverish all our past life has been! Everything settles into 
its true place. Sorrow and death lose their sting. We are 
safe, for we partake of the omnipotence of God. To think 
that the same roof that shelters our heads when we lie 
down to sleep shelters also the sacred head of the Son 

of God—that drives every other thought from the mind. 
It is marvellous, it seems incredible, and yet the wonder of 
it is lost in the sweetness. Peace rises to exultation, for you 
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perceive more and more that the Father holds usall in his hands, 
those near and those afar, and that we have but to lift our eyes, 
and we shall behold the mountains whence help cometh. We 
want to run out and tell everybody. It seems as if we have just 
discovered all this, and that no one ever knew it before. We 
forget that we are sinners. It isn’t much matter about us any 
way. We will think of that afterwards. We will make acts of 
contrition when we get away from here. Now we can make 
only acts of adoration and of joy. 

The Superior of the Convent directed Margaret’s retreat, and 
on the last morning of it she and all the nuns received Com- 
munion, and there was the Benediction after Mass. 

The others had gone out, but Margaret still lingered before the 
altar. Out in the early sunshine, the trees rustled softly, and the 
breeze waved the curtains of the chapel windows. Occasionally, 
one of the nuns would come to the door, look in, and go away 
again smiling, though Miss Hamilton’s breakfast was spoiling 
over the fire, and there was a gentleman waiting in the parlour 


for her. 
“She is in the chapel at her devotions,’ the Sister had told 


him. 

“Don’t disturb her on any account,’ he had = answered. 
“ There is no haste.” 

Margaret was not praying, was not thinking; her soul was 
silent, lost in God, like a star in the day. 

Presently she came out, and, meeting one of the nuns in the 
hall, embraced her tenderly. “ Sister,” she said, “this is the 
most beautiful world that ever was made.” 

The gentleman had been waiting some time when he heard a 
step, and in the door there stood a slight, black-robed lady with 
a veil thrown over her head, a bright face, and a smell of incense 
lingering about her. She lifted both hands when she saw him. 

“My cup runneth over!” 

“You are not a nun?” asked Mr. Granger. 
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“You're not an apparition,” she returned. “Oh! welcome!” 

“ And now,” he said, delighted to see her so happy, “ if you 
are ready, we will go home. I have only a few days’ furlough, 
and I want to make the most of it.” 

Margaret went to take a hasty leave of the nuns, and also to 
step into the chapel for one moment. 

Then she went out from under that happy portal, and down 
the steps to the carriage that was waiting for them. One of the 
Sisters stood in the door looking after her, and others here and 
there in the grounds looked up with a pleasant word of fare- 
well as she passed. She stooped to gather from the lower 
terrace a humble souvenir, two or three grass-blades and a clover- 
leaf, then stepped into the carriage. Asthey drove slowly down 
the avenue, she looked up into the overhanging branches and 


repeated : 


““* Above him the boughs of the hemlock trees 
Waved, and made the sign of the Cross, 
And whispered their Benedicites.’ ” 


The family were in raptures over Mr. Granger’s return. They 
could not look at him enough, listen to him enough, do enough 
for him. 

“ And how nice you look in your uniform!” said Margaret, 
feeling as if she were about six years old. 

“ And how nice you look in anything!” he retorted, at which 
they all laughed. It took but little to make them laugh in those 
days. 

Mr. Granger, on his part, was as merry as a boy. He was full 
of adventures to tell them, glad to be at home, happy in their 
confidence and affection, and hopeful of the future. 

Margaret could scarcely believe her own happiness. She 
would turn away, shut her eyes, and think, “I have imagined it 
all. He is hundreds of miles away ; I do not know whether he is 
sick or well. He may be in peril. He may be dead. O my friend! 
come home, come home! Are we never to see you again ?” 
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Then, when she had succeeded in tormenting herself sufficiently, 
when her heart was sinking, and her eyes overflowing with tears, 
she would turn quickly, trembling between dream and reality, and 
see him there alive and well, and at home. 

“Oh! there he is, thank God !” 

And so every day she renewed in her vivid imagination the 
pain of his absence and the delight of his return, till too soon the 
day came when she no longer dared to play such tricks with 
herself, for he was again gone out of their sight. 

But the lessons of the retreat were not forgotten, and every 
morning brought refreshment. 


CHAPTER XII. 
SO AS BY FIRE. 


WHEN spring came again, the letters from Mr. Granger were 
less frequent, and, as weather and work grew warmer, the family 
had to content themselves with a few lines at irregular and some- 
times long intervals. 

They were not to be anxious, he wrote, even if they should not 
hear from him for several weeks. As the newspapers and the 
speechmakers had it, we were making history every day, and 
he must write his little paragraph with the rest. It took both 
hands to wield the pen, and he must have a care to make no 
blots. Which was a roundabout way of saying that his military 
duties required all his time. They must remember that “no 
news is good news,” and try to possess their souls in patience. 

On his next furlough he would 

*‘ Shoulder his crutch, and show how fields were won.” 
or lost ; but till then a hasty scrawl must suffice. He thought 
of them whenever he lay down torest ; and sometimes, when he 
was in the midst of the hurry and noise of battle, he would catch 
a flitting vision of the peaceful fireside where friends sat and 
thought of him. That home was to him like the headland 
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beacon to the mariner far away onthe rough horizon, and 
threw its point of tender light on every dark event that surged 
about him. 

“T shall be there before long. Meantime, good-bye, and don’t 
worry.” 

From Mr. Southard they had heard less frequently, and less 
at length. His monthly letters to his congregation were usually 
accompanied by a few lines addressed to Mr. or Mrs. Le wis 
telling them in rather formal fashion where he was, and as little 
as possible of what he was doing. At present, the regiment of 
which he was chaplain still had their quarters at New Orleans. 

“Tam afraid he thinks that we don’t care much to hear from 
him,” Margaret said, the three ladies sitting to&ether, and talk- 
ing the matter over. “Suppose we all write just as freely as we 
do to Mr. Granger? We can tell him all the little household 
events, and how his chair and his place at the table are still 
called his, and kept for him. I think he would be pleased, don’t 
you, Aura ?” 

“Ido. It isn’t a wonder that he writes formally to us when 
he gets such ceremonious answers.” 

“To complain of cold replies to cold letters is like the wolf 
accusing the lamb of muddying the brook,” retorted Mrs. Lewis, 
“T shall waste none of my sweetness on the desert air, and you 
will be a pair of simpletons if you do. We might expend our- 
selves in those gushing epistles to him, and after a month or 
two we should probably get about three lines apiece in return, 
each line cooler than the last, and not an intimation that he 


wasn’t bored.” 

“But I think he would be pleased,” repeated Margaret doubt- 
fully, beginning to waver. 

“What right or reason have you to think so when he never 
says that he is?” Mrs. Lewis persisted. “For my part, I 
think that friendship is worthy of acknowledgment from 
king or kaiser—that is, if he wants it; and if Mr: 
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Southard isn’t an iceberg, then he is a very selfish and 
arrogant man, that’s all. You may do as you like. But I 
shall never again try to get a sunbeam out of that cucumber. I 
have spoken.” . 

The entrance of Mr. Lewis put an end to their discussion. 
He came in with a very cross face. 

“ Here I’ve got to start for Baltimore, with the thermometer 
at eighty degrees, and the Confederates swarming up the Shen- 
andoah by tens of thousands, and ready to pounce on anybody 
south of New York! ‘Why have I got to go?’ Why, my 
agent is on the point of absconding with the rents, and the 
insurance policies on my houses are out, and I can’t renew them 
in Boston or Néw York for love or money ; and if things are 
not ‘seen to there, we shall be beggars. You needn't laugh, 
Madam! It’s no joke. (I’ve just seen a man straight from 
Baltimore, and he says that rascal is all but ready to start on a 
European tour with my money in his pocket. I shall get a 
sunstroke, or have an apoplexy ; I know I shall.” 

“A cabbage-leaf in your hat might prevent the sunstroke,” 
his wife said serenely. “ As to the apoplexy, I am not so sure 
about that, if you keep on at this rate. When do you start?” 

“ To-night ; and now it is two o’clock. The rails may be 
ripped up at any hour. You see now, Mrs. Lewis, the dis- 
advantage of living in one town and having your property in 
another. You would come to Boston. Nothing else would 
suit you. And the consequence is, that I have to go 
posting down to Baltimore in July, to collect my rents.” 

Mrs. Lewis laughed merrily. 

“*The woman whom Thou gavest me’—that’s the way, 
from Adam down. Who would think, girls, that this is the 
very first intimation I ever had that Mr. Lewis would rather 
live in Baltimore than Boston! But, bless me! I must see to 
his valise, and have an early dinner. As for the raid panic, I 
will risk you. I don’t believe there’s much the matter.” 
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Margaret had been looking steadily at Mr. Lewis ever since 
he began speaking. She said not a word while the others 
exclaimed and questioned, and finally went out to prepare for 
his journey ; but some sharp work was going on in her mind, an 
electric crystallisation of vague and floating impressions, im- 
pulses, and thoughts into resolve. 

It had been weeks since they had heard from Mr. Granger. 
She had not been very much troubled about it—had, indeed, 
wondered that she felt so little anxiety ; but her quietude was 
by no means indifference or security. She could not have 
defined her own feelings. For the last week she had not uttered 
his name, had shrunk with an unaccountable reluctance from 
doing so, and, worse yet, had found it impossible to pray 
for him. 

Her other prayers she said as usual; but when she would 
have prayed for his safe return, the words died upon her lips, 
She was neither excited nor distressed ; she was, perhaps, 
more calm than usual. Her hands were folded, her face 
upraised, she had placed herself in the presence of God; but 
if a hand had been laid upon her lips she could not have 
been more mute. A physical weakness seemed to deprive 
her of the power of speech. This Was not once, but agains 
and yet again. 

Margaret had the most absolute faith in the power of 
prayer. She believed that we may sometimes obtain what we 
had better not have, God giving for His word’s sake to those who 
will not be denied, but chastening the petitioner for his lack 
of submission by means of the very gift He grants. She had 
said to herself, “If a sword were raised to strike one I love, 
it could not fall while I prayed. He has promised, and I 
believe.” 

But now, if the sword hung there indeed, she could utter no 
word to stay its falling. She felt herself forbidden, bound by a 


restraint she could not throw off. 
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“Well, Margaret,” Mr. Lewis said at length, “ what are you 
thinking of ? You look as if your brain were a galvanic battery 
in full operation, sending messages in every direction at once. 
The sparks have been coming out of your eyes for the last five 
minutes.” 

The crystallising process was over, and her resolution lay 
there in her mind as bright and hard as though it were the work 


of years. 
“T’m going to Washington,” she said. “I have been thinking 


of it this week. I will go with you to-night, if you please.” 

Of course there were wonderments, and questions, and ob- 
jections. According to all the canons of propriety, it was highly 
improper for a lady to go South under the existing state of 
things, unless there were bitter need. It was warm, and it 
was hard travelling night and day, as she would have to 
do. He would like to have her company, of course, but he 
didn't see—— 

“No matter about your seeing,” interrupted Miss Hamilton, 
rising. “If you won't have me with you, I'll go alone. 
Please don’t say any more. Cannot you understand, Mr. 
Lewis, that there are times when trivial objections and op- 
position may be very irritating? We will not discuss canons 
of propriety just now. I have something of more consequence 
to attend to.” 

‘Well, don’t be cross,” he said good-naturedly. “I won't say 
another word. If you can stand the journey, I shall be glad to 
have you go. But you will have to be quicker in getting your 
traps ready than my wife and Aurelia ever are.” 

“T can be ready in fifteen minutes to go anywhere,” was the 
reply. “Now I will go and tell Mrs. Lewis.” 

Mrs. Lewis saw at a glance that opposition was useless. 
Moreover, she was one of those persons who can allow for 
exceptional cases, and distinguish between rashness and _in- 
spiration. 
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“T know it seems odd,” Margaret said to her; “but I must 
go. I feel impelled. I would go if I had to walk. You will 
be good, and take my part, won’t you? Don't tell anybody 
where I have gone—nobody has any right to know—and take 
care of my little Dora. I’m going up to the State House now, 
but will be back by the time dinner is ready.” 

“TI wouldn’t venture to stop her if I could,” Mrs. Lewis said. 
“ Margaret is not given to flying off on tangents, and this start 
may mean something. She has perception at every pore 
of her.” 

In the messenger’s room at the State House a score of persons 
were in waiting. 

“T would like to see the Governor for a few minutes,” Mar- 
garet said. 

“You will have to wait your turn, Ma’am,” answered a very 
authoritative individual. ‘The Gov’nor’s tremendously busy— 
overwhelmed with work—hasn’t had time to get his dinner yet. 
Just sit down and wait, and I will let him know as soon 
as there is achance. If you tell me your business, I might 
mention it to him.” 

“Thank you! Which is his room?” 

He pointed to adoor. “But you can’t goin now. I'll tell 
him presently, if you give me your name.” 

With the most sublime disregard for formalities, Miss 
Hamilton walked straight toward the door indicated. 

“But I tell you you can’t go in there,” said the messenger 
angrily, attempting to stop her. 

For answer, she opened the door, and walked into the room 
where the Governor sat at a table, with a secretary at each side 
of him. He looked up with a frown on seeing a visitor enter 
unannounced, but rose immediately as he recognised her. 

“That’s right. I’m glad you did not wait,” he said. Then, 
as she glanced at his companions, added, “Come in here,” and 
led her through a small anteroom where two young ladies sat 
writing, and into the vacant council-chamber. 
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“T will detain you but a minute,” she said hastily. “Iam 
going to start for Washington to-night, and I want to visit the 
hospitals there. Will you give me a letter to someone who will 
get mepermission ? I am not sure that I shall find anacquaintance 
in the city at this season, except the family to whose house I 
shall go, and they are people of no influence. Besides, I do not 
wish to have any delay.” 

“Certainly ; with pleasure! I will give you Ictters that will 
take you through everything without a question. But what in 
the world are you going there now for? It is hardly safe. My 
autograph will stand a pretty good chance of falling into the 
hands of Mosby.” 

“T am uneasy about Mr. Granger,” she replied directly. ‘“ We 
haven’t heard from him for weeks, and I must know if there is 
anything the matter. He has been a good friend to me. He 
saved my life once, and I owe him everything. We are only 
friends, you know ; but that word means something with me. Do 
you think there is any impropriety in my going? Mr. Lewis 
goes with me as far as Baltimore.” 

“Not the least impropriety in life,” was the prompt reply. “I 
won't say a word against your going. I always think that when 
any person, man or woman, gets that raised look that I see in 
your face, slow coaches had better roll off the track. Come, 
now, and I’ll write your letters.” 

“You are worth a million times your weight in gold!” 
Margaret exclaimed. “You are one of the few persons who 
don’t carry a wet blanket about in readiness to extinguish 
people. I cannot tell how I thank you!” 

The gentleman laughed. 

“Rather an extravagant valuation, considering the present 
percentage, and my pounds avoirdupois. As for wet blankets, 
I never did much believe in ’em.” 

While the Governor wrote, Margaret stood at his elbow and 
watched the extraordinary characters that grew to life beneath 
his pen. 
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“ Are you sure they will understand what those mean?” she 
asked timidly. 

“They will know the signature,” he replied, making a dab 
over a letter, to indicate that an 7 was somewhere in the vicinity, 
“You can use them as cartes—well—uxotres, I suppose, on the 
strength of which you are to ask anything you please. Choate 
and [”—here a polysyllable was dashed across the whole sheet 
—“had a vocation for lettering tea-boxes, you know. There! 
now you had better use either of these first, if it is just as con- 
venient, and keep Mr. Lincoln's till the last. But aren’t you 
afraid of being stopped on the way? Everything is in a heap 
down there.” 

“So I hear; but I feel as if we shall get through.” 

“Don’t mention to anyone about my going, will you?” she 
whispered, as they went to the door. 

He laughed. “To nobody but the Council. Good-bye. Good 
luck to you!” 

An hour later she saw the city slowly disappearing as the cars 
rolled out over the new lands. 

Mr. Lewis settled himself comfortably in his seat. “ And now 
for Maryland, my Maryland !” 

“By George!” he exclaimed presently, putting his hand into 
his pocket, “here is a letter from Mr. Southard. It will serve 
to amuse us; but I am sorry that the others hadn't seen it.” 

He opened the letter, and they read it together. Mr. Southard 
had been ill, he wrote, and was yet only able to dawdle about 
the wards of the hospital and gossip with the patients. He had 
been offered private quarters, but had, on many accounts, pre- 
ferred a hospital. It chanced that the Sisters of Charity had 
charge of the one to which he was sent, and they had given him 
the best of care. 

That was the gist of the letter. 

“ How will that read to his congregation, I wonder ?” Margaret 
said. “TI fancy they won't half like it.” 
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“Perhaps not. But I call that a good letter. It is the best we 
have had ; not a word of religion, from first to last.” 

“But it breathes the very spirit of charity,” was the quick 
reply. “How gently he mentions every one! Not a hard word 
even for the enemy !” 

Mr. Lewis deliberately folded the letter. 

“T dare say; and that is the kind of religion J like. When I 
hear a man continually calling on God to witness everything 
he says and does, I always think that he stands terribly in need 
of a backer.” 

They reached New York the next morning, and learned there 
that the panic was increasing rather than diminishing. The 
track was yet open, but no one went South who had not pressing 
business. 

“What do you say, Maggie?” asked Mr. Lewis. “On to 
Richmond, eh ?” 

“Do let us go!” she begged, her impatience growing with 
every obstacle. 

“On it is, then. I like your pluck.” 

“[ should think that the lady would rather wait,” the conductor 
suggested. 

“Wait, Sir?” said Mr. Lewis, bluffy. “By no means! Don't 
trouble yourself. She isn’t one of the squealing sort.” 

“Very well,” the man replied doubtfully. “ But we shall go 
pretty fast.” 

Margaret's heavy eyes brightened. “ That is what I want. You 
cannot go too fast for me.” 

On they went again with steadily increasing speed, reaching 
Philadelphia ahead of time. There fresh news of disaster awaited 
them. On then to Baltimore, where they found the citizens 
arming, and everyone full of excitement. 

“T must and will go through!” Margaret said passionately, 
seeing Mr. Lewis about to expostulate. 

‘T. resumed his seat. “ Then I shall go with you.” 
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They stopped only long enough to be assured that communi- 
cation with Washington was still open, then started on the last 
stage of their journey, keeping a sharp look out, since it was not 
impossible that at almost any moment they might be saluted by 
a volley of musketry, or thrown headlong over an unseen hiatus 
in the rail. 

“Seems to me we are getting over the ground at a tearing 
pace,” remarked one of the passengers in a lazy drawl. “For my 
part, I don’t know but I’d as lief stand my chance of a minié- 
ball as run the risk of being knocked into railroad-pi. A slug is 
a neat thing ; but these smash-ups are likely to injure a fellow’s 
personal appearance.” 

“There they are!” exclaimed another, who had been watch- 
ing through a glass ever since they left Baltimore. “I should 
guess that there’s only a score of cavalry; but they may have 
more behind. Vo you see? Just over the hill. It’s a pretty 
even thing which of us reaches the crossing first. Not above a 
mile ahead, is it ?” 

He of the drawl, a cavalry captain, turned to Margaret. ‘“‘ Do 
you object to firearms, Ma’am?” he asked, in much the same 
tone of voice he would have used in asking if she objected to 
cigar smoke. 

“Not when there is need of them,” she replied. 

He pulled a beautiful silver-mounted revolver out of his 
pocket, and carefully examined the barrels. 

“This has been like a father to me,’ he said with great 
tenderness. “ It’s all the family I have. The barrels I call my 
six little sisters. Each one hasa name. They've got pretty 
sharp tongues, but I like the sound of ’em; and they always 


speak to the point. Jennie is my favourite—see! her name is 
ever since she helped me out of a 





engraven, with the date 


hobble at Ball’s Bluff. I was playing cat and mouse with a 
fellow there, he with his rifle aimed, waiting to get a shot at 
something besides my boot or the end of my _ beard, and 
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I hanging on the off-side of my horse, clinging to saddle 
and mane. I was brought up on horseback, and_ have 
spent a good part of my time scouring over the South- 
west, Missouri, Texas, and thereabouts; but of course [| 
couldn't hang there for ever. Well, just as I was thinking 
that I should have to drop, or straighten up and take my slug 
like a man, I managed to spare a finger and thumb, and got 
Paterfamilias here out of my belt. Where can one be better 
than in the bosom of one’s family? said I. I didn’t hurt the 
fellow much; I didn’t mean to. When two men have been 
dodging and watching that way for some time, they get to have 
quite an affection for each other. I spoilt his aim, though ; and 
I fancy that he will never be a very good writer any more.” 

“Aren't you sorry now that you came?” Mr. Lewis asked 
Margaret. 

“No,” she said brightly; “I feel as though we shall get 
through.” 

A new spirit was beginning to stir in her veins. The speed 
of the cars was of itself exciting—those long strides at the full 
stretch of the iron racer, when the wheels, instead of measuring 
the track with a steady roll, rise up and drop again with a 
sharp click, as regular as verse; not that cantering line of 
Virgil’s, “Quadrupedante” and the rest, but a hard, iambic 
gallop. Besides this, the sense of danger and power combined 
Was intoxicating. For, after all, danger is intolerable only when 
we have nothing to oppose to it. 

There had been trees and rocks, but they were changed toa 
buzz, the road became a dizziness, and the whole landscape 
swam. There was something near the track that looked about 
as much like horsemen as the shadow of the same would look 
in broken, swift-running water ; a few shots were heard, there 
was a little rattle of shivered glass ; then all the men broke into 
a shout. 

“Did you hear Jennie smile ?” asked the captain, as he put 


Paterfamilias carefully into his belt again. 
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Margaret laughed with delight, and gave her handkerchief a 
little flutter out of the window. “I can guess how chain-light- 
ning feels,” she said; “only it can’t go on minutes and 
minutes.” 

CHAPTER XIII. 
THE COURT OF THE KING. 

AFTER their little adventure, our travellers rode triumph- 
antly into Washington, and Miss Hamilton found her friends 
clad to receive her; the more so that she came as a 
boarder, and their house was nearly empty. The Blacks 
had, in their younger days, been humble followers of Dr. 
Hamilton ; and though their acquaintance with Margaret was 
slight, as they felt a kind of duty towards all the connexion, 
they were proud to receive her. 

“T am anxious about friends whom I have not heard from 
for some time,” she explained ; “and I have come here to look 
round a little.” 

“Who do you know in the army?” Mrs. Black inquired, 
not too delicately, considering the reserve with which her visitor 
had spoken. 

Miss Hamilton was not learned in the slippery art of evasion. 
She simply ignored the question. “I am exhausted,” she said. 
“Of course I did not sleep last night; and the ride has been 
fatiguing. I have but one desire, and that is to rest. Can you 
show me to my room at once? I feel as though I should drop 
asleep as soon as my head touches the pillow. When I do sleep, 
please don’t wake me.” 

When she lay down to rest the afternoon sun was gild- 
ing the trees in the square opposite, flaring on the long 
white-washed walls of the hospital in their midst, and 
brightening momentarily the pale faces pressed close to the 
window-bars of the gaol beyond. When she woke from 
the deep and dreamless sleep that seemed to have almost 
drawn the breath from her lips, it was night. Someone had 
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set a star of gas burning in her room, and left a plate of cake 
and a glass of wine on the stand at her bedside. 

Margaret raised herself like one who has been nearly drowned 
and still catches for breath, gathered her benumbed faculties 
and recollected where she was. All was quiet within the house; 
and without there was stillness of another sort, a silence that 
was living and aware, a sense as of thousands waking and 
watching. Now and then there came from the hospital across 
the street some voice of a sleepless sufferer, the long, low moan 
of almost exhausted endurance, the broken cry of delirium, or 
the hoarse gasp of pneumonia. After a while these sounds 
became deadened, and finally lost in another that rose gradually, 
deepening like the roll of the sea heard at night. 

Margaret went to her window and leaned out. The sultry 
air was heavily laden with fragrance from the flower gardens 
around, and in the sky the large stars trembled like over-full 
drops of a golden shower descending through the ambient 
purple dusk. 

That sea-roll grew nearer as she listened, and became the 
measured tramp of men. Soon they appeared out of the dark- 
ness at the left, marching steadily line after line, and company 
after company, to disappear into darkness at the right. They 
moved like shadows, save for that multitudinous muffled 
tread, and that, at certain points, a street-light would flash 
along a line of rifle-barrels, or catch in a flitting sparkle 
on a spur or shoulder-strap. Then, like a dream, they 
were gone; darkness and distance had swallowed them up 
from sight and hearing ; and again there was that strange, live 
stillness, broken only by the complaining voices of the sick. 

As Margaret looked, the dim light in one of the hospital 
wards flared up suddenly, and showed three men standing by a 
bed near one of the windows. They lifted the rigid form that lay 
there, and placed it on a stretcher ; two of the men bore it out, 
and the light was lowered again. After a little while the men 
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appeared outside bearing that white and silent length between 
them through the dew and the starlight, and were lost from 
sight behind the trees. When they returned, they walked side 
by side ; and what they had carried out they brought not back 
again. The watcher’s heart sent out a cry: “O Father in 
Heaven! see how Thy creatures suffer.” 

In the excitement of the last part of her journey, and the 
exhaustion following it, she had almost forgotten her object in 
coming ; but this sight brought it all back. She remembered: 
too, that she had been dropping into the old way of taking all 
the burden on her own shoulders ; and even in crying out for 
pain she recollected the way of comfort. How sweet the rest- 
fulness of that recollection! As though a child, wandering from 
home, lost, weary, and terrified, should all at once see the hearth- 
light shining before him, and hear the dear familiar voices calling 
his name, she thought over the lessons learned during that 
blessed retreat, that Mecca toward which henceforth her 
thoughts would journey whenever her soul grew faint by the 
way. The half-forgotten trust came back. Who but He Who 
had set the tangles of this great labyrinth could lead the way out 
of it? Who but He Whose hand had strung the chords of every 
human heart could ease their straining, and bring back harmony 
to discord? Where but with Him, the centre of all being, are 
we to look for those who are lost to us on earth ? 

When, long after sunrise, Mrs. Black entered her visitor’s 
chamber, she found Margaret kneeling by the window, fast 
asleep, with her head resting on the sill. 

There was plenty of news and excitement that morning. All 
communication with the North was cut off, the President and 
his family had come rushing in at midnight from their country- 
seat, and there was fighting going on only a few miles out of 
town. It was altogether probable that the Confederates would 
be in the city before night. Mrs. Black told all this with such 
an air of satisfaction in the midst of her terror that Margaret 
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made some allowance for embellishment in the story. Evidently 
the good woman enjoyed a panic, and was willing to be 
frightened to the very verge of endurance for the sake of having 
it to tell of afterward. She went about in a sort of delighted 
agony, gathering up her spoons and forks, and giving little 
shrieks at the least unusual sound. 

“If they should bombard the city, my dear,” she said, “we 
can go down into the cellar. I have an excellent cellar. It is 
almost certain that they will come. We must be in a strait 
when the treasury clerks come out. And such a sight! They 
passed here just before I went up to call you, all in their shirt- 
sleeves, and looking no more like soldiers, dear, than I do this 
minute. Half of them carried their rifles over the wrong 
shoulder, and seemed scared to death lest they should go 
off. And no wonder; for the way the barrels slanted was 
enough to make you smile, even if there were a bomb-shell 
whizzing past your nose. The muzzles looked all ways for 
Sunday, so to speak. There were little boys with them, too. I 
don’t see where their pa’s and ma’s were, if they’ve got any. 
It’s asin and ashame. Do eat some more breakfast, pray! You 
may as well have a full stomach ;_ for if we should be obliged to 
hide in the cellar, we might not dare come up to get a mouthful 
for twenty-four hours. I do hope it won’t be a long siege. If 
they've got to come in, let ’em come. I’m sure they would be 
too much of gentlemen to molest a houseful of defenceless 
females. As for poor Mr. Black, he doesn’t count. Though he 
is my husband, I have seen braver men, not to speak of women. 
I had to threaten him, this morning, within an inch of his life, 
to prevent him from running a Confederate flag out of the 
window. He keeps one in his trunk, in case it should be needed. 
He declared he heard firing in the avenue. Bless me! What 


is that ?” 
“One of the servants has broken a dish.” 
“The destructive minxes! But where are you going, dear ? 
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Over to the hospital? Oh! they don’t admit visitors on 
Sunday. Even on week-days you can’t get in till after the 
surgeons have gone their rounds, and that is never before ten 
o'clock. It is military rule, you know ; as regular as clockwork. 
It won't be ten till sixty minutes after nine o’clock, not if you 
perish. The first time I went in there, the soldier on guard 
came near running me through with his bayonet, just because I 
didn’t walk in a certain particular road. I tried to reason with 
him; but you might as well reason with stocks and stones, 
There was the man in the middle of the road, and there 
was the point of his bayonet within an inch of my stomacher ; 
and the upshot of the matter was, that I had to turn about and 
walk in a straight road instead of a curved one, for no earthly 
reason that I could see. You really cannot get in to-day. Wait 
till to-morrow, and I will go over with you.” 

Margaret smoothed on her gloves. ‘ Mrs. Black,” she said, 
“did you ever hear of the man who said that whenever he saw 
‘Positively no admittance’ posted up anywhere, he always went 
in there directly ?” 

“Well,” the lady sighed, “I can’t say but you may get in. 
You are your grandfather’s grand-daughter, and he never said 
fail. Only, be sure you look your best. You remember the 
song your mother used to sing about the chief who offered 
a boatman a silver pound to row him and _ his bride across 
the stormy ferry ; and the Highland laddie said he would, not 
for the ‘siller bright,’ but for the ‘winsome lady.’ Many’s the 
time I cried to hear your poor mother sing that, and how they 
all perished in the storm, and the father they were running away 
from stood on the shore lamenting. Your grandfather would 
wipe his eyes on the sly, and wait till she had finished every 
word of it ; and then he would speak up and say that she had 
better be singing the praises of God. May be the officers over 
there will be like the Highland boatman, and do for you what 
they wouldn't do for an ugly old woman like me.” 
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Margaret closed her ears to that piercing sentence, “the song 
your mother used to sing’”——-O silent lips!—and going out, 
crossed over to the hospital. As she turned into a curved road 
that approached the door, a soldier pacing there presented his 
bayonet, probably the same one that had threatened Mrs. Black’s 
plaited linen stomacher. “You must go the other way,” he 
said, with military brevity. 

The smaller the warrior, the greater the martinet. Doubtless 
this young man regarded his present adversary with far more 
fierceness than he would have shown toward a six-foot Texan 
grey coat, with a belt bristling with armour, and two eyes like 
two blades. Margaret retreated with precipitance, hiding a 
smile, and took the other road. 

“ Your pass, Ma’am,” said a second soldier at the step. 

“]T haven't any,” she said pitifully, and looked with appealing 
eyes at an officer just inside the door. 

He came out immediately. “What is your pleasure, Madam?” 
he asked, touching his hat. She told her errand briefly, and 
handed him the letters she had brought. 

Mrs. Black had not overrated the power of the winsome lady 
The surgeon in charge, for this was he, merely glanced over the 
letters to learn the bearer’s name and state. He had already 
found her face, voice, and gloves such as should, in his opinion, 
be admitted anywhere and at all times. 

“ Please come in,” he said courteously. “It is almost inspec- 
tion time now, and I must be on duty. But if you will wait in 
my office a little while, I shall be happy to escort you through 
the wards.” 

“Thank you! But cannot I go now, by myself?” said 
Margaret. 

He drew himself up stiffly, in high dudgeon at the little value 


she set on his escort. “Certainly! You can do just as you 


please.” 


She thanked him again, and went up the hall, utterly 
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unconscious that she had been greatly honoured. The hall 
was very long, so long that the door at the furthest end looked 
as though only a child could go through without stooping, and 
the wards were built out to right and left. She visited every one, 
walking up and down the rows of beds, her eager glance flashing 
-from face to face. There was no face there that she had ever 
seen before. With a faint voice she asked for the names of 
those who had lately died. The names were as strange as the 
faces. Finally she sat down in one of the wards to rest. 

The inside of the hospital was altogether less gloomy than the 
outside had appeared. They were in a bustle of preparation for 
inspection, putting clean white covers on the beds and the stands, 
regulating the medicine-table and the book-shelves, squaring 
everything, seeing that the convalescents were in trim— 
belt-buckles polished, shoes bright, hair smooth, jackets 
buttoned up to the chin. The ward looked fresh and cheer- 
ful. The white walls were festooned with evergreen, green 
curtains shaded the windows, and the floor was as white as a 
daily scouring could make it. Nearly half the patients were 
dressed, and eagerly talking over the news; and even the sickest 
there looked on with interest, and brightened occasionally. 

“Fly round here!” cried the ward-master, a fair-faced, laughing 
young German. “ They’ve gone into the next ward. Hustle those 
clothes out of sight somewhere. Tumble ‘em out of the window ! 
Kohl, if you groan while the surgeons are here, I'll give you 
nothing but quinine for a week. Can’t somebody see to that 
crazy fellow up there! He’s pulling the wreath down off the 
wall. Pitch into him! Tell him that he shan't have a bit of 
ice to-day if he doesn’t lie still. And there’s that other 
light-head eating the pills up. I'll be hanged if he hasn't 
swallowed twenty-five copper and opium pills! Well, Sir, 
you're dished. Long Tom, mind yourself, and keep your feet 
in bed.” 

“T can’t!” whispered Tom, who seemed to be a mere boy, 
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though his length was something preposterous. “The bed is 
too short.” 

“Well, crumple up some way,” said the ward-master, laughing. 
“T’ll have you up next week, fever or no fever. If you lie there 
much longer, you'll grow through the other side of the ward.” 

“Tt isn’t my fault,” Tom said pitifully to Miss Hamilton, who 
sat near him. “When I went to bed here, five weeks ago, | 
wasn’t any taller than the ward-master ; and now I believe I’m 
seven feet long. I believe it is that everlasting quinine!” 
And poor Tom burst into tears. 

“ Here they are!” said the ward-master. ‘‘ Attention! ” 

Instantly all was silence. Each convalescent stood at the foot 
of his bed, and the nurses were drawn up inside the door. The 
little procession of surgeons appeared, marched up one side of 
the ward and down the other, and out of the door; and the 
inspection was over. 

As they passed by her, one of them, in drawing his handker- 
chief from his pocket, drew with it a card, which, unseen by him, 
dropped at Margaret’s feet. She took it up, and saw the photo- 
graph of the gentleman who had dropped it, dressed in the 
uniform of a Confederate colonel. 

“Who was that last surgeon in the line?” she asked of Tom. 
—. He isa Virginian.” 





“ That's our surgeon, Dr. A 

“ Who is his guarantee here, do you know?” she inquired. 

“ He's a friend of Senator Wyly’s,” Tom said. 

An orderly came to the door. “ Every man who is able to 
carry arifle get ready to go down to Camp Distribution,” he 
said. “Don’t let any of ’em shirk, Linn. Send some of those 
fellows down to the office to be examined. Every man is 
wanted.” 


As Margaret went out, she saw Surgeon A—— hasten from 





one of the wards, and look along the floor of the hall, as if 
in search of something. His face was very pale, and he 
looked up sharply at her as she approached him. “Perhaps 
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you miss this photograph, Colonel A——,” she said, offering it 
to him. 

His face reddened violently as he took it. ‘“ Has anyone 
seen it besides you, Madam ?” he asked. 

“ No one.” 

“Will you give me an opportunity to explain?” he asked 
eagerly. “If you would permit me to call on you, or accompany 


” 


you out now—— 

“By no means,” she replied coldly. “Ido not wish to hear 
any explanation. I am here on business of my own, and _ shall 
not, probably, take any further notice of what I have seen. but 
if on second thought I should consider myself obliged to 
mention it, you can make your explanation to Mr. Lincoln.” 
With that she left him, and went home to hear Mrs. Black’s 
compliments on her success. 

There were no more visits that day ; but the next morning a 
close carriage was sent to the door, and Margaret began her 
rounds. In the afternoon she found herself going out of Four- 
teenth Street toward Columbia Hospital. There was a_ shower, 
and as the horses plodded along through the pouring floods 
of southern rain, she leaned her face upon her hand and 
wondered sadly what was to come of this’ search of 
hers, and if that strange, irresistible impulse on which she 
had been shot, like Camilla on her spear, over every 
obstacle to her coming, had been, after all, but a vain whim. 

Looking up presently, she found that they were in the midst 
of what seemed to her an army, soldiers crowding close to the 
carriage, and stretching forward and backward as far as she 
could see. It was the Sixth corps, one of them told her, going 
out to meet Early and Breckinridge. They were marching in 
a mob, without order, plodding wearily through the rain that 
just served to wash from them the stains of their last battle. 
Their faces were browned and sober, their clothes faded and 
stained ; many, foot-sore with long marches, carried their shoes 
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in their hands. They were little enough like the gay troops she 
had seen march away from home. 

When they came to the college hospital, it was found im- 
possible to reach the side-walk through that crowd, and 
Margaret ordered the driver to wait till they should pass. As 
she leaned back in her carriage and watched the living stream 
flow slowly over the hill, a gentleman came out of the hospital, 
4nd, standing on the sidewalk opposite her, seemed to be looking 
for some one amongst them. Presently his face brightened with 
a recognising smile, and he waved his handkerchief to one who 
was riding near. As the horseman drew up between her and the 
sidewalk, Margaret’s heart seemed to leap into her mouth. He 
was wrapped in a cloak, and a wide-brimmed hat, still dripping 
from the spent shower, shaded his face; but she knew him at 
the first glance. 

“O Mr. Granger !” 

A shout from the convalescent collected outside the tent 
wards drowned her glad cry, and the next instant she 
would not fer the world have repeated it. By a sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling the face that had flushed with delight now 
burned with unutterable shame and humiliation. | 

For the first time she looked on what she had done as the 
as Mr. Granger himself might look 





world might look upon it 
upon it. Friends or foes, he was a gentleman, and she a lady, 
and not a baby. She, wandering from place to place, unbidden, 
in search of him, weeping, praying, making a fool of herself, she 
thought bitterly, and he sitting his horse there gallantly, safe 
and merry, within reach of her hand, showing his white teeth in 
a laugh, stroking down his beard with that gesture she knew so 
well, taking off his hat to shake the raindrops from it, and loop 
up the aigrette at the side! 

She had time to remember with a pang of envy the quiet 


’ 


guarded women who sat at home, and take no step without first 
thinking what the world would say of it. 
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“If he should think of meat all,” she said to herself, “ he would 
fancy me at home, trailing my dress over his carpets, making 
little strokes with a paint-brush, having a care lest I ink my 
as I ought to be! 





fingers, or teaching Dora to spell propriety 
as I ought to be! I need a keeper!” 

But still, with her veil drawn close, she looked at him steadily ; 
for, after all, he was going into battle, and he was her friend. 

As she looked, he glanced up at the hospital windows, and 
immediately his glance became an earnest gaze. He ceased 
speaking, and his face showed surprise and perplexity. 

“What do you see ?” his friend asked. 

“Strange!” he muttered, half to himself. “It is only a 
resemblance, of course, but I fancied I saw there a face I know, 
looking out at me. It is gone now.” 

Whatever it was, the sight appeared to sober as well as perplex 
him. He took leave of his friend, and, drawing back to join his 
regiment, brought his horse round rather roughly against Miss 
Hamilton’s carriage. 

“T beg your pardon, Madam!” he said at once, taking off his 
hat to the veiled lady he saw there. 

He must have thought her scarcely courteous ; for she merely 
nodded, and immediately turned her face away. 

He rode slowly on, looking back once more to the hospital 
window, and in a few minutes was out of sight. 

“Will you get out now ?” asked the driver. 

Margaret started. 

“Why, yes.” 

She went in, and seated herself in the hall. “I want to rest,” 
she said to a soldier who stood there. “I don’t feel quite well.” 

A slight, elderly lady in a black dress, and with her bonnet a 
little awry, came down the stairs, and stood looking about as 


though she expected some one. 
“Can you tell me where Miss Blank is to be found ?” she 


asked of the soldier to whom Margaret had spoken. 
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“She has been out in the tent wards, and there she comes,” 
he said, nodding toward a young woman who came in at the 
door furthest from them, and, with a face expressive of appre- 
hension, approached the waiting lady. 

“You wished to see me ?” she asked tremulously. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “You will be ready to return home 
to-morrow, or as soon as communication is re-established. I 
will send your transportation papers to-night. You need not go 
into the wards again.” 

The young woman stared in speechless distress and astonish- 
ment, her eyes filling with tears. 

“Ts that Miss Dix?” Margaret asked of the soldier. 

“Yes,” he replied. “She makes short work of it. That 1s one 
of the best nurses, and the best dresser in the hospital.” 

“Why is she dismissed ?” 

“Miss Dix has probably heard something about her. She's 
a good young woman, but the old lady is mighty particular.” 

Margaret rose to meet Miss Dix as she came along the hall. 

“Tam going to stay in Washington a few days,” she said, 
“and I would like to be useful while I am here. Can I do 
anything for you?” 

“Who are you?” asked the lady. 

Margaret presented her credentials, and Miss Dix glanced 
over them, then looked sharply at their owner. 

“T am afraid you are too young,” she said. 

“T am twenty-cight, and I feel a hundred,” said Margaret. 

“ Do you know anything about nursing ?” 

“As much as ladies usually know.” 

“Will you go to a disagreeable place ?” 

“Yes, if it is not out of the city.” 

“Come then ; my ambulance is at the door.” 

In two minutes the carriage was dismissed, and Margaret was 
seated in the ambulance, and on her way down to the city again 


“You will be very careful who you speak to,” the lady began ; 
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“you will dress in the plainest possible manner, wear no orna- 
ments, and, of course, high necks and long sleeves. Your hair— 
are those waves natural] ?” 

“Yes’m!” said Margaret humbly, and was about to add that 
perhaps she could straighten them out, but checked herself. 

“Well, dress your hair very snugly, wear clean collars, and 
don't let your clothes drag. It looks untidy. Is that dress 
quite plain ?” 

Margaret threw back the thin mantle she wore, and showed a 
grey dress of nunlike plainness. 

“ That will do,” the lady said approvingly. 

Here they turned into the square, and got out at the door of 
the hospital Margaret had visited the day before. She was in- 
troduced to the officer of the day, received an astonished bow 
from the surgeon-in-charge in passing, caught a glimpse of 
Doctor A—-—, and was escorted to her ward. 

‘“ Be you the new lady nurse?” asked Long Tom. 

“So it seems ; but I am not quite sure,” she said. 

“[’m proper glad,” said Tom, with an ecstatic grin. ‘I liked 
the looks of you when I saw you yesterday.” 

“ And so here I am ‘at the court of the king,’” she thought. 


M. A. TINCKER. 
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XXIV. (continued. ) 
wy August 21st, 1544, to Robert Harrys, of London, 


gvent.: the messuage and garden demised, 1n 1537, to 
clenes Foxe, alias Fowlks, and /lenry, her son, SALE, September 
23rd, 1544, to Zhomas Lochier, of London, gent.; messuage of 
clun Cursor, messuage of * Marye; garden of IV7liam Taylor ; 
garden of Thomas Washington ; and messuage of Francis 
Vandrisiluste. SALE, September 25th, 1544, to Henry Claderowe, 
of London, merchant tailor, and /okn Dogget; tenement and 
varden of John de Garvia, \et to Dr. servings. SALE, September 
26th, 1544 (for 24/.), to 7homas Godwynne, gent.: messuage 
called the dncres Lodgyng, in the yearly tenancy of the Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Rochester. SALE, October 17th, 1544, to 
Richard Taverner, esq., and Roger and Robert Taverner, gents. : 
messuage in St. Andrew's parish (next the Wardrobe, and 
tenement of 7homas Hamonde), in holding of kdmund Peding- 
feldc, knight. SALE, November 16th, 1544, for 174/ 2s. 8d., to 
Paul Gresham and francis holderoo, of London, gents.: 
inansion, ete., demised to Ldmund Benyngfeld (Bedyngefeld), 
knight, at 106s. 8a@.; the Axwtrye and all demised to Dame «lux 
Grey, at 52s. 4a, messuage, etc, in holding of Agnes Fore, at 
4/., messuage and wharf, in occupation of Jokv Hamond, at 102s.; 
and messuage and garden in holding of Axx Partriche, at 4¢. 
SALE, February sth, 1544-5 (for 50/. 8s.), to /vhn Pufe, of 
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London, gent.: seven messuages, in several holdings, of Lezye, 
Smythe, Powell, Person, Whittington, Thomas Goodfeld, and 
Vandarte. SALE, March 23rd, 1544-5, to Roger and Robert 
Taverner, gents.: mansion in holding of Gvow/le (of yearly 
value of 77s. 4a.); garden of John Fowkes ; and garden of 
* Wigmerpole. SAE, September 5th, 1545, to Dame J/ary 
Kingston : all included in the lease of July toth, 1543, and also 
May 6th, 1540 ; for which she had paid, July 21st, 60/7. 9s., the 
inner cloister being now called the Thymes Cloister. SALE, 
September 21st, 1546, to Richard Fulmerston, of Thetford, 
gent.: part of rents reserved on the grant of March 16th, 
1539-40, to Sir Thomas Cheney. GRANT, December 12th, 1547, 
to Francis Brian, knight, in reward of services to Henry VII; 
the Hall beneath, being part of the Chapter-house, and adjoining 
the Cloister on the east ; site of the Hospitium called the Przor's 
Lodgynge ; chamber under the Dorter adjacent, as far as the 
same Cloister on the east ; another chamber and partition for a 
cellar called a Buttery adjacent to this Cloister ; Szorchouse 
beneath the Dorter as far as the Buttery on the north ; S¢ore- 
house for fuel ; kitchen, with adjoining curtilage as far as the 
Storehouse on the east ; Larder-house adjacent as far as kitchen 
on the north; cellar adjoining as far as the Larder-house and 
kitchen on the east; little chamber adjacent as far as 
the Black Friars’ Church on the south ; Chapel adjacent 
as far as the Church on the south; the Cenaculum, a 
parlour underneath the Gadlerey, as far as the same Chapel on 
the south; the Greate Dynynge Chamber over the cellar; Bedde 
Chamber, with littie chamber over it and adjacent, as far as the 
Great Chamber on the north; another chamber adjacent over 
the west end of the Great Chambre; the Gallerye over the 
Coenaculum, as far as the east end of the Great Chambre ; the 
Lytle Gallerie, with two small chambers over it, adjacent, as far 
as the Great Chamber on the south ; chamber over the Hall, 
with partitions within, as far as the Little Gallery on the south ; 
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two gardens adjacent, as far as the Priours’ Lodgynge on the 
east, and above the Kynge’s Greate Wardrobe on the east also, 
containing 1a.: all which were now in the holding and occupa- 
tion of Arian, and of the clear yearly value of gos. LEASE of 
twenty-one years, April 4th, 1548, at the rent of 665. 8d., to 
Thomas Cawarden, knight : void ground with the ruinous gallery 
built on it, and void spaces beneath, containing in length 98 ft., 
abutting towards Brydewell Diche on the west, extending in 
breadth at the west end from thence 74 ft.,and abutting towards 
the common way and lane leading to the Comen Stayre on the 
Thames on the east, and extending in breadth at the east end 
from thence 94 ft., and abutting on Mystres (Lucy) Harper's 
garden and on /yvaunc’s garden on the north, and to the garden 
of Christofer More, knight, on the south; the Kychyn Yarde, 
with the old kitchen, and the entry to it, containing in length 
84 ft., abutting on the lane aforesaid on the west, and extending 
in breadth at the west end from thence 68 ft. and abutting 
towards the Old Buttery on the east, and extending in breadth 
from the same east end from thence 74 ft., and abutting on the 
house called Mayster Portynarye’s Parlor next the lane there on 
the south, and on the (brick) wall and Lord Codham’s garden on 
the north; house called the Olde Butterye, and entry with the 
Great Stayres there, and cellars under it, with the Hall Place at 
the upper end of the great stairs, and the entry to the Frater 
above the Butterye, all containing in length 96 ft.,and in breadth 
36 ft., abutting on the cloister on the east, and on the kitchen on 
the west, and on Lord Codéham’s house on the north, and to the 
house called the Blynd Parlor on the south; the Upper Frayter 
107 ft. long and 52 ft. broad, abutting south and east on Dame 
Kyngston’s house and garden, and north on the Hall in which 
were now the King’s Revells,and west toward the Duchie Chambre 
and Mayster Portynarye’s house ; the void place or entrance of 
the Little Kychen and the Co/chouse, 30 ft. long and 17 ft. broad ; 
the Duchie Chambre, with the building beneath, 50 ft. long and 
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16 ft. broad, abutting eastward towards the north end of the 
Frayter, and westward on Mayster Portyuarye’s Parlor. GRANT, 
March 12th, 1549-50, to Thomas Cawarden, knight, one of the 
gentlemen of the Privy Chamber, in reward of services to Henry 
VI/T.: the whole house, site, circuit, ambits, and precincts of the 
Convent ; all the Church, belfry, churchyard, and cloister; the 
Chapiter House; all buildings, orchards, gardens, curtilages, 
stables, pools, etc.; the two aisles, chancel, and chapel of the 
Church, containing in breadth from the Northe Church Yarde to 
the South Cloyster 66 ft.,in length from the house of John Barnet, 
gent.,on the west of the Church to the garden belonging to 
the mansion of Axtony Ager, knight, on the east of the Church 
220 ft.; the churchyard on the north of the Church, in breadth 
from the Church to the Ankers House to Peter Hosyer’s and 
* Holte’s tenements and gardens go ft., and in length from 
Partryge’s and Sowthcott’s houses and from the Ankerse House, 
from the west to the wall adjoining the highway on the east 
200 ft.; the ground of the cloister on the south of the Church 
contained in breadth from the Church to Dame Ayzgeston’s 
mansion or lodging on the same south part of the cloister 110 ft., 
and in length from the wall belonging to the mansion or lodging 
once of Francis Bryan, knight, now of Antony Ager, knight, and 
*Walsyngham on the east, to the mansion or lodging of Lord 
Cobham and John Barnet on the west, 110 ft.; and the Chapiter 
House at the end of the cloister was 44 ft. long and 22 ft. broad; 
moreover, were granted the Voyde Rowines abutting on Bride- 
well Ditche (and all comprised in the lease of April 4th); the 
Ankerse House, in holding of Maurice Griffyth, clerk ; messuage 
of John Barnet, gent.; two gardens of Philip Hobbye, knight, 
and the little tenement of Robert Kyrkham, near Thomas Cheney’s 
tenement ; and lastly, all stone, tiles, slates, glass, iron, timber, 
and lead on the Church, cloister, dormitory, fratry, chapel, chancel, 


and other buildings. 
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XXV. 

Thus was the Priory of the Friar-Preachers of London 
broken up. After the dispersion of the Community, the 
Church was closed and left to decay. But in 1544, before 
Christmas, it was made into a store for herrings and other fish 
captured on the sea in passing into France from Antwerp ; and 
this year, too, the steeple was pulled down, and the way was 
stopped up going to Baynard Castle from the Friars. As soon 
as the monastic buildings fell into the hands of Sir Zomas 
Cawarden, a needy and unprincipled courtier, who was the King’s 
Master of the Revels, the work of demolition began, first of al 
with the parish Church of St. Ann. The Priors had, at their 
own costs, found and maintained a curate to perform Divine 
service there, and to provide the parishioners with all Sacraments 
and Sacramentals ; “and it was frome tyme to tyme well and 
suffycyently served w: a goode, able, and suffycyente curatte, 
all suche tyme as the late house of the late blacke fryers dyd 
stonde.” Attached to it was a churchyard for burials, and in it 
stood butts for the practice of shooting. After the dissolution, the 
parishioners maintained the curate for seven or eight years, and 
charged themselves with the repairs of the Church. As soon as 
Henry VITT, was dead, and the doctrinal changes under Edward 
1/7. came into effect, Cawarden, “lyke a very ungodly man, 
nothynge regardyng the s’uyce of almightie God, caused the 
curate to take downe the moste hooly and blessed Sacrament of 
the alter, whiche dyd then hange ow’ thalter, threatenynge hym 
otherwayes to plucke it downe himself.” He then seized the 
Church, and bricked out the parishioners, on the plea that it was 
the King’s pleasure to have it and the churchyard, there to lay 
in His Majesty’s pavilions, tents, masks, and revels. The 
parishioners now had Divine service, by the leave of Mrs 


Parteryche, in a room of her mansion; and afterwards Cawarden 
gave them a chamber under an old gallery, and a piece of land 
in licu of the churchyard. When the property became his own, 
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he razed the Convent Church, and sold the materials, so that it 
was completely destroyed, with all its monuments of the great 
and noble. St. Ann’s Church he unroofed, and let part of the 
edifice to Thomas Phelips as a stable for his horses, and spoiled 
the residue ; afterwards he pulled down the Church “to the 
harde grounde,” and built there a tennis-court “to the open 
mayntenance of vice, and to the greate hurte and corrupcion of 
the youthe of the Citie of London,” whilst part of the church- 
yard was let as a carpenter’s yard, and part for the building of 
tenements. The parishioners, who numbered “about a score 
houselinge people or more,” were now altogether deprived of a 
parish church and churchyard, and for eight or nine years had 
to go abroad, some to one church and some to another for 
Divine service and the Sacraments. At last, under the eccle- 
siastical restoration carried on by Queen J/arvy, the parishioners, 
about 1554, appealed to the Court of Chancery, alleging that 
their Church was not included in the royal grant to Cawarden. 
The latter pleaded that St. Ann’s was not parochial, but merely 
a chapel of the Black Friars’ Church, and was totally dependent 
on the Prior, whilst a bell of the Convent Church supplied also 
for St. Ann’s, and the belfry communicated with both. The 
parishioners, however, established their right ; and Cawarden, 
being forced to find a Church, allowed them a lodging chamber 
above some stairs. This chamber fell down in 1597, and a 
Church was then built by subscription. 
XXVI. 

Under Queen J/ary, a Community of Friar-Preachers at 
London was reorganised, but as their house at Ludgate was 
irrevocably gone, they reccived the Priory of St. Bartholomew 
the Great in West Smithfield. This Priory was founded in the 
earlier part of Henry /.s reign, by Rakere, a royal minstrel, for 
Canons Regular of St. Augustin. At the dissolution, the nave of 
the Church was pulled down, and the choir (132 ft. long and 
57 ft. broad) was turned into a parish Church, which, with the 
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conventual buildings, fell into the possession of Rzchard Rich, 
afterwards Lord Rich. For the settlement of the Friars here, 
this nobleman granted to the Queen, December 17th, 1555, the 
parochial Church with the rectory, and the churchyard with the 
Priory, consisting of a four-sided cloister, dortor, fratry, old 
kitchen, ccenaculum or parlour, with library over it, etc.: and 
the Queen gave over all to the Friars. Friar WILLIAM PERIN, 
B.D., was made Prior, by the Master-General of the Order, who 
also appointed him his Vicar-General in England, as the 
Dominican Province was now disorganised, and the title of 
Provincial of England had been made an honorary dignity for 
a member of the Masters’ Council at Rome. At the outbreak 
of the English schism, Perzn retired into Flanders, but re- 
turning, supplicated, in the beginning of 1543, to be admitted 
to the reading of the Sentences at Oxford ; about that time was 
made B.D., and preached in London. In Edward VT.s time 
he withdrew to Louvain, but when Mary succeeded to the 
throne, he was soon in London, very zealous with tongue and 
pen, in combatting innovations. He preached, February 8th, 
1555-6, at St. Paul’s Cross, and at his sermon a priest named 
Sir John Sampsun did penance, “for he had ij wyffes,” standing 
with a sheet about him, and a burning taper in his hand, before 
the preacher, mayor, and aldermen, and worshipful men, and 
many others: also, November 26th, 1556, at the Mass on the 
burial of the wife of Mr. //eys, mercer, in Aldermanbury ; and 
April 4th, 1557, at Bow, in Cheapside. He wrote, “ Thre godly 
and most learned sermons of the most honourable and blessed 
Sacrament of the Aulter. Preached in the Hospitall of Saynt 
Antony in London,” etc. (1546, 1548). “ Spiritual exercyses and 
soostly meditations,” etc., 1557, which last work was translated 
into French, and was reprinted in English, in 1598, at Caen. 


Also a work for the frequent celebration of Mass. He died in 
his Convent, and was buried, August 22nd, 1558, in the Church, 
at the side of the high altar, before St. Bartholomew. In his 
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place, Friar RICHARD HARGRAVE was unanimously chosen 
Prior, and the election was confirmed, December 24th, by the 
Master-General, with the additional charge of Vicar-General, as 
Perin had held it. 

About this time a few incidents of interest attract attention. 
Sir John Hastings, knight (second son of George, first Earl of 
Huntingdon), by his will dated March 28th, 1558, and proved 
shortly afterwards, bequeathed “ to the fryers of St. Bartholomew 
in London, xls.” The body of a gentleman unnamed, was 
carried, August 24th, from Grey’s Inn to St. Andrew’s, in 
Holborn, where Dirge was sung,and thence through Bartholomew 
Fair to the Black Friars’, where all the Friars met it at the gate, 
had Dirge sung, and then buried it there. Henry Machyn, 
merchant tailor of London, thus describes in his diary three 
other funerals at which he assisted in this Church. “1558. The 
xx day of September was bered my lade Cvsele Mansfield, at 
Clerkenwell, with a harold of armes, and browth unto the blake 
frers in Smyth-feld, the wyche was sant Barthelmuw, with iiij 
baners of santes, and a ij dosen torchys, and ij grett whytt 
branchys, and iiij) gylt candylstykes and armes on them, and 
many clarkes syngyng, and mony morners: and my lade Petes 
cheyff morner, and odur lades and gentyll-women and knyghtes 
and gentyllmen ; and her servandes bare my lade, and bare the 
torchys all in blake cottes; and bered a-for the he auter, at the 
hed of the old pryar Loltun; and the chyrche and the qwer and 
the raylles hangyd with blake and armes; and the frers song 
durge after ther songe, and bered her after ther fasyon, with-owt 
clarkes or prestes.” ‘1558. The xxvj day of November was 
bered at the Blake Frers in Smythfeld, master Lassett sqwyre 
on of the [privy] chambur with quen Mare ; and he had ij whyt 
branchys, and xij torchys, and iiij gret tapurs, and a harold 

a cote armur, a penon of armes, and ij dosen of 
[shocheons].” “1559 [The xij day of April was brought from 
Clarkenwell unto] Blake-frers in Smyth-feld, with ij haroldes of. 
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armes, master Clarenshux and master Somersett, ser Richard 
[Rice] Monsfeld, knight, with ij gret whyt branches . . . ¥j 
dosen torchys and iiij gylt candyll stykes, and iiij grett tapurs? 
and the plasse and the frers hunge with blake and armes ; and 
xxiiij prestes and clarkes ; [prayers] all Laten, and durge wher 
he ded, and wher he was bered ; and ther was a standard and a 
penon of armes, and a cott armur, and elmett, target, and sword, 
and the[re were] iiij baners of santtes, and a xviij men morners 
in blake gownes and xx in blake cottes, * and the morow masses 
in all the chyrches, and then after ys standard, cotte, elmet, 
target [and sword] offered up, * and a vij dosen skochyons of 
armes to be bere[d].” 

The seal of this restored Priory, vesica-shaped : St. Bartholo- 
mew standing under a canopy supported by two pillars; in his 
right hand a knife, the instrument of his martyrdom; in_ his 
left a book: inscribed around, SIGILLV’: COVET, S’CTI: 
BARTHOLOMEI: ORDINIS: FRATRV’: PREDICATORV’: LO’DO: 
The details in the debased style of the period. 

At the time of his election to the Priorship, Friar RICHARD 
HARGRAVE was residing at Dartford, as Confessor of the 
Dominican Sisters there. Between the election and the Master- 
General’s confirmation of it, momentous events had happencd to 
the country: Queen Mary died, November 17th, 1558, and the 
throne was taken by Eiizabeth. The destruction of religious 
Orders in England became the inevitable consequence of the 
establishment of Protestantism, and by Act of Parliament all 
monastic institutes were suppressed. The letters of confirma- 
tion of the Prior and his patents as Vicar-General did not reach 
the Sub-prior of St. Bartholomew’s till near the end of March 
1559, as they were directed to Friar JUAN DE VILLAGACIA, a 
Spaniard, lector at Oxford, and had thus to pass through many 
hands. The timid Sub-prior, to shield himself from danger, laid 
the Master-General’s letters and patent before the Privy Council, 
so that when Hargrave went to take up his office, he was chased 
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away, and in great peril of his life; and the Sub-prior continued 


to govern the house to the last. The Religious, who were 
mostly from Flanders and Spain, withdrew to their own 
provinces, so that at last there remained only three priests and a 
young man, who were sent out, July 13th, by the visitors of the 
Privy Council. Lord Rzch bought back the Priory buildings, 
February 19th, 1559-60, for the sum of 298/. gs. 4d. After his 
return to Dartford, Hargrave was very speedily driven out by 
the royal visitors, and went into exile in the Netherlands along 
with the Nuns, in whose service he died in 1566. 
XXVII. 

The right of sanctuary which the Black Friars enjoyed, along 
with other such religious establishments, was, indeed, a beneficial 
institution for the times in which it existed. It acted as a 
powerful restraint on those feuds and that lawless vengeance by 
which the Middle Ages were characterised. By it was exacted a 
prolonged delay in favour of the culprit, in which the fury of 
deadly vengeance against him might be assuaged ; and then he 
could trust to the judgment of calm justice tempered with 
mercy. The exemption of the precincts, too, from the civic 
authorities entailed no wrong, and brought no inconveniences 
beyond what would have been experienced from the opening of 
some few shops in any suburb of the city, just outside the 
jurisdiction of the Mayor. Yet so great was the petty jealousy 
of the city tradesmen, that they fell into continual contentions 
with the Friars, especially after the year 1478, because some 
dozen houses or less (and they did not exceed that number) 
within their precincts were let to tradesmen. Complaints were 
made, in 1497, that many inconveniences were suffered by the 
freedom of the place, for such as had served their times to trades 
were undersold by the tradesmen in the Black Friars, and injury 
was done to the buyers by the sale of bad commodities, as no 
city-searchers were admitted within the Friars’ liberties. In the 
following year, the Commons in Council petitioned “for the 
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Reformacyon of the Myschef growyng to the Cyte going to 
Friars, please that my Lord Mayr, Aldyrmen, and Common 
Counsayle to provyde, that the Ordre moved and begonne before 
M. Purchase, late Mayr and other of his Predecessours, may be 
put in Effecte. That such Persones, which were diffyculte 
agaynst the said Ordre, be callyd afore my Lord Mayr and 
Aldyrmen, to be reformed by theyr wyse Exhortacyons, under 
suche Fourme as such obstynate Persones be not noted above 
all other, as Brokers and Destroyers of the Common-Wele. 
And yf the sayd Persones wyl not be conformable in thys 
Partye to leve the Fryers, that then yt may please my Lord 
Mayr and Aldyrmen to cal a Common Counsayle, and by theyr 
Autorite to appoynte certayne Persones, with the Counsayle, to 
sue to the Kyngy’s Grace for a dyspensacyon of the Act of 
Parlament late made to the contrarye.” In 1530, ten sergeants 
would have served a writ on six priests here, but were resisted. 
As lord of the manor, the Prior punished rogues and _ such like, 
as he willed, in his own stocks. 

The tradesmen then in the precincts were there solely at the 
good will and pleasure of the Prior and his Brethren, whose duty 
and, indeed, interest, it was to maintain a reasonable friendship 
with the civic authorities. But when the jurisdiction of the Prior 
was destroyed, along with the religious community, the incon- 
veniences of the local privileges and exemptions were increased 
a hundredfold, and became a heavy grievance. The Black 
I'riars became the “ west end” and favourite resort of noblemen 
and gentlemen. Shopkeepers flocked into the precincts, and 
kept their stand here, supported by the legal right of free and 
full possession. Here hundreds of tradesmen and cheap jacks 
now undersold their civic brethren without. Here swindlers 
throve ; here debtors took refuge from their creditors, cheats 
from their victims ; and there was now no manorial lord to drive 
them hence or curb their licence. Here, in defiance of Puritan 
citizens and Lord Mayor, Burbage, in 1576, erected the Globe 
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Theatre, in which Shakespeare had a share; and its site is still 
commemorated in Playhouse Yard. /ames /., in 1607, by 
charter, granted jurisdiction over the obnoxious district to the 
city; but it was not till 1735 that the question was finally settled 
in favour of the latter. 

This populous area was totally devastated in 1666 by the 
Great Fire of London. The parish Church of St. Ann, which 
stood on the east side of Churchyard Alley, was destroyed, and 
was never restored, the parish being now united to St. Andrew's 
adjoining. Baynard’s Castle was reduced to ashes. After the 
fire some workmen, in clearing for rebuilding a spot where the 
Convent had stood, came on a massive old wall in a cellar, 
wherein was a cupboard containing four pots of fine pewter, and 
in each a human head wrapped in black silk. It was supposed 
that these were the heads of zealous priests or Friars who had 
been executed in the time of Henry V///., for denying the 
royal supremacy. But as one of these pots had scratched on it 
the name J. CORNELIUS, it is evident that these were 
the relics of /ohn Cornelius, S.J. and his three lay 
companions, who were martyred at Dorchester, Dorset, July 4th, 
1594, for their profession of the old faith. 

After Sir Zhomas Cawarden had pulled down the Church and 
Priory, nothing remained of the Black Friars except a few rough 
masses of masonry, and these were mostly destroyed or hidden 
from sight in the rebuilding of houses and restoration of streets 
after the Great Fire. The Black Friars has become one of the most 
densely populated districts of the City of London, remarkable 
now for containing the Apothecaries’ Hall; the offices of the 
Zimes newspaper in Printing House Square, site of the 
King’s printing house in the days of the Stuarts; and the 
City station of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. In 
1855 were brought to light, in the midst of the 7Zzes printing 
office, a plinth and foundation of one of the buttresses of the 
Convent Church. The plinth, 6 ft. high, projected from what 
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was the face of the wall 4 ft. 5 in. from east to west; and 
close to the buttress, on the south side of it, was what would 
seem to have been the jamb of a doorway. Again, in 1871, 
when New Victoria Street was cut through the south part of this 
district, a piece of medieval walling and the fragment of a 
buttress were exposed to sight on the north side, at the foot of 
the Zzmes office, among the débris of demolished houses. It 
was thought that they were parts of the Tower of Mountfitchet ; 
but it is more probable that they were some ruins of the old 


BLACK FRIARs. 
Wriliam Cotton, of London, gent., willed, February Ist, 1458, to be buried before 
the Image of St. Michael standing in the body of the Church, and bequeathed 


13s. 42. to the Prior and Convent for the burial, and for them to pray specially for 
his soul, Will fv. February 14th following. 


RAYMUND PALMER, O.P. 
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Brethren ! 


Pt T eve beneath my window pane 
I saw a baby vagrant stand, 
Who sought for alms with outstretched hand 
Amid the driving rain. 


The autumn wind blew fierce and keen, 

My casement shaking, and my door ; 

The child’s scant rags were all too poor 
His trembling limbs to screen. 


But they who passed brushed careless by, 

And gave his wistful face no heed ; 

Unmarked by all his pressing need, 
Unheard his piteous cry. 


Hushed was the sound of pattering feet 

In many a dainty upper room, 

Drawn curtains casting gentle gloom 
O’er childhood’s slumbers sweet. 


Within my chamber just above, 
His dimpled cheeks with kisses warm 
Lay, breathing soft, a tiny form 

All wrapped around with love. 


And now his prayer recurred to me 

The prayer his lisping voice had said 

(In reverent droop the curly head, 
Hands folded on my knee). 
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Brethren / 


Again I seemed to hear him say 
“ Our Father ”—aye, not “ Father mine.’ 
For so decreed the lips Divine : 

As brethren we must pray. 


’ 


As brethren! Yet that helpless form 

Without, alone and friendless wept, 

The while my babe serenely slept 
Unconscious of the storm. 


Ashamed, I hastened down the stair 

And swift the hapless waif I sought ; 

For ‘twas a curious thing, methought, 
Our rendering of this prayer. 


M. E. FRANCIs. 
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MR. EDWIN DE LISLE, M.P. 


SCOTT did not live to rejoice with Mr. Edwin de Lisle on his 
wedding day, though the gloom of the last meeting of the 
Oscotian Society was pleasantly relieved by the knowledge that 
it was approaching, and many were the congratulations offered 
by his fellow-Oscotians to the member for the Loughborough 
Division of Leicestershire. Mr. de Lisle, who is still young, has 
therefore, we may hope, a long time before him in which to live 
—and learn. He is a conspicuous example of what may be 
achieved by pluck in the face of difficulty. The son of one who 
was a convert to the Catholic Faith in boyhood, and who re- 
mained through life a keen amateur in theological questions ; 
Mr. Edwin de Lisle is, in this respect and in a modified 
degree, his father’s son. The period he spent in a Religious 
House in Germany, after leaving Oscott, confirmed hereditary 
tendencies, and it is difficult for Mr. de Lisle to get through a 
speech on Coal Dues without an allusion to the Infallibility of 
the Pope, or to write about land-reform without reburning the 
bones of Wycliffe. With the softest of manners, and the quictest 
of tones, the young legislator contrives to say hard things and to 
raise vociferous storms. But he is a man to whom even his 
opponents wish well; and Mr. Healy’s good wishes follow 
him to Cardiff Castle, where he is now spending his honeymoon. 
Mrs. Edwin de Lisle, whose reception into the Catholic Church 
was recently recorded, is the eldest daughter of Mr. Adrian 
Hope, and niece of the Duke of Fife. 
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THE COLLEGIAN. 


DL. Ushaw have renown! An editor seldom has so great 
a literary pleasure as that which falls to my lot this 
month in giving to the public the Ode printed in the present 
number. Its appearance is nothing less than an event in the 
annals of English poetry. Whatever may have been achieved in 
other and otherwise precious literary qualities between the days 
of Shelley and our own, few poets have manifested energy and 
splendour as they appear in this series of glorious images. <A 
singular personality in modern poetry is the young writer whose 
work—still perhaps in need of the recollection and dignity that 
will come in time—must needs be hailed with delight by 
Ushaw, and by the Professors to whom he owed his training. 
The interval of silence from the time when Mr. Francis Thomp- 
son left their care until his first appearance in these columns 
might have been prolonged to the loss of literature had the 


writer’s modesty had its own way. 


AUGUST is a month of unmixed delight. A holiday of 
seven weeks may be thrown without a contradiction into 
the list of things interminable. And August is the midway 
and largest portion of those seven weeks. September sighs a 
more melancholy song as it stealthily creeps forward to usurp 
the golden seat of its elder brother; for in September the 
holidays are ended, and the round of life at school once more 
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begins. More or less then, before the end of this month the 
doors will be open and shut upon the school-boy, at present only 
crossed with a distant pang fora sad event still many days to come. 
The ensuing three months of college life are usually rather the col- 
lecting of thought, dissipated among the fields and the flowers of 
holiday homes, than the sterner toil of the months between Christ- 
mas and Midsummer. For Christmas seems so near in the days of 
October—and Christmas is another round of distraction—that the 
dissipated thought rather leaps the little gulf of two months to the 
delights then in store, than allows itself to be bound down to the 
difficult daily task of present study. Then there is the other 
distraction of a new position in life, new work to do, a com- 
placent sense of growth and of development into larger im- 
portance, that come with each scholastic year. After every 
holidays there is the new form, the new class, and an approach 
to personal authority—even, among boys of a lesser size, the 
excitement of change from a Junior toa Senior College—and 
that is like life begun again. So, the coming two months are 
not easily compelled by professors the gravest and most arduous, 
into a groove for undistracted labour and for undissipated emu- 
lation. Students under a certain age are not made of very 
stern stuff, and melting thought behind and before joining 
hands over the narrowest of bridges makes these two months 
a difficulty to teachers for which they would do well to rouse 


all their proverbial patience. 


AND so strangely are past and future—the immediate past and 
the immediate future—divided by great events into far pasts and 
futures long to wait, that in chronicling the return to the Colleges 
this month, it is necessary not to forget some of the exhibitions 
which had not taken place before the beginning of August. The 
exhibition at Ushaw is a matter of some three days, and for the 
week previous the College may be said to be more or less in a 
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flutter. Studies do not take their natural course during those 
days of examination, and the exhilaration attendant on novelty 
finds its full force in a home of novelties so few. Then the 
plays are practised, the prizes foreshadowed, the school places 
eagerly expected, the immediate shadow of the holidays 
making itself unconsciously felt in an additional briskness of 
feeling. And in some—perhaps they are few—that shadow is an 
additional sadness ; for holidays are the tragic trysts of final 
schoolboy meetings, and to how many a schoolboy is not the 
freshness of newly-found communication between growingly 
thoughtful minds the very quintessence of friendship, casting a 
long pleasure into days when all other school experiences have 
been packed away among the old childishnesses of babydom ? 
Then the final Saturday of the year has come, and Sunday is the 
day of the school-placing. Its bustle and excitement over, 
Monday is the first day of an inpouring of guests, old boys 
chiefly, who are there to refill their minds with a three days’ 
return to the experiences of their younger days—and they 
usually succeed. On Monday evening, this year, a successful 
concert was given. On Tuesday the Junior College gave a re- 
presentation of Dr. Wilkinson’s play, Count Ernest of Gotha. A 
play, with its banal situations, its conventional characters, its 
most commonplace scheme, most dear to those who have 
lived at Ushaw to know its author. A play in’ which 
all dulness, all slightness of literary power— not that 
the literary power is strikingly slight—must of necessity 
be merged in the thought of the tender-hearted old gentle- 
man who was its author, whose tactful authority has helpep 
the training of so many who look back with a son’s reverence on 
Ushaw. And th? dear pomposity of the names—Count Ernest 
of Gotha and his like—is all part of the pathos of the situation. 
On Wednesday morning, the day of the prize-distribution, the 
boys of the senior College acted portions of Hamlet, it is said, 

with considerable taste.” On Thursday, as though a wind 
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whose breath was solitude had passed over the face of the 
College, the boys, the masters and the visitors had left the silent 
house to its own holiday of eight weeks. 


MEANWHILE at Stonyhurst, with no less flutter the great 
Academies were awaited. This year they fell on July 31st, and at 
nine in the morning the function which I can never help regarding 
as the thread of mourning tempering excess of spirits—however 
charitably necessary—took place—the Reguzem for the founder, 
Mr. Weld. At eleven the Academy began, and was followed by 
the distribution of prizes, in which the Rector was supported by 
Archbishop Scarisbrick, Lord Herries, Viscount Cranborne, and 
others. The usual bountiful money prizes were given away to 
the usual unfailing applause. Three days previously the distri- 
bution of prizes and close of the year for the philosophers were 
celebrated, and the results are said to have shown indications 
most satisfactory of solid work done and of proficiency attained. 


The most interesting events (writes a correspondent) were 
the awarding of the College gold medal for the complete two 
years’ course of philosophy, and the prize for the Philosophical 
Essay given by the Stonyhurst Association. The competition in 
both of these subjects had been extremely keen. The chief part 
of the oral examination, covering the whole field of Catholic 
Philosophy, was presided over by the Bishop of Salford. Three 
of the Professors from St. Mary’s Hall examined, and each can- 
didate had to stand fire for nearly three-quarters of an hour on 
the various branches of Ethics, Natural Theology, Psychology, 
and Cosmology. There were in addition written papers on the 
same subjects. The knowledge cf the competitors, however, was 
so thorough, and the answering so efficient, that even at the end 
of this very searching ordeal there was the greatest difficulty in 
finding a decisive verdict. One of the examiners bracketted the 
three best candidates, whilst the second adjudged two of them 
perfectly equal. Ultimately, however, the victory was awarded to 
Mr. G. Shee, in virtue of a slight superiority in the total marks at- 
tained, Mr. Urquhart, and Mr. Newdigate, B.A., being classed as 
equal for second place. Mr. Bristed, the fourth candidate, also ob- 
tained medal marks. In the competition for the prize essay on 
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“Mental Association,” the contest was one of similar keenness 
The order was, however, this time reversed, Mr. Urquhart 
heading the list by an equally slight superiority over Mr. 
Newdigate. Such efficient knowledge and vigorous competition 
afford very convincing testimony of the intellectual activity 
prevalent at present among the Stonyhurst philosophers, and 
they also give most re-assuring promise of the future of young 
men so well equipped in this important subject of Catholic 
philosophy. 


AT Beaumont similar ceremonies were the order of the day 
on August Ist, and the large study-hall was, for the occasion. 
turned into a theatre. The Archbishop of Trebizonde had left 
his blue and white rooms in the loftinesses of the Via Sistina, 
and sat smiling among these young men of yet unfulfilled lives. 
Mrs. Washington Hibbert was there, true to the traditions of 
her beloved Farm Street, for is not Beaumont directed by 
Jesuits? Mrs. Arthur Moore, too, was there, weighing the 
responsibilities absorbing to a mother, of entrusting the young 
happiness of two sons to the darkly-clad fathers who flitted 
silently and affably through the corridors of Beaumont. 
There were other visitors, each with their individual object 
in life for the day; some, like Madame de Zulueta, smiling 
to see a small son or nephew as he walked up for his 
prizes, and returning laughing nods to congratulating relatives ; 
others, visitors for the first time, with only remote interests in 
the intimate excitements of the day, but all pleased and all 
nobly entertained. Speeches were made by the rector, Father 
O’Hare, and by the Bishop of Portsmouth, to whom this day is 
always a practical anniversary. The visitors took their lunch 
in the Ambulacrum, and in the afternoon the 19th Hussars 
(Princess of Wales’ Own) played music, intelligible to every ear 
on the lawn. ‘Then came the bustle of departure. 





FROM the splendours of more than a very few visitors the 
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remoteness of Fort-Augustus is debarred, on an_ occasion 
like an Exhibition day. It is the price which monasti- 
cism pays for seclusion and surrounding loveliness. Never- 
theless a not unimpressive assemblage gathered together 
on that day in the Abbey School’s study hall and cloisters. 
High Mass was sung in the temporary church at 9.45, and 
the Episcopal presence, impossible at the time, was somewhat 
compensated by the Abbatial assistance at the throne. The 
High Mass at Fort Augustus is of course a unique thing. And 
its uniqueness is chiefly gained from the most solemn Gregorian 
chant, sung with so splendid a swing, not irreverently fast but 
with melodious moderation, not as in Kome with inarticulate 
phrase and slowness insufferable, but distinguished, elevating 
spiritual. At eleven o’ciock the the Exhibition took place in 
the study hall with its long windows facing the heathered hills 
and brilliant with flowers and plants. The Hon. A. Fraser 
Lord Lovat’s youngest brother, has developed a pretty treble 
voice, and Axnowest thouthe land from the best of Thomas’s some- 
what dull operas, J/zgvon, sung by him, was received applaud- 
ingly. In the afternoon a representation of the Yeomen of the 
Guard was pleasingly given, and, not least by the monks, was 
enjoyed by all. Tea was afterwards served in the College 
erounds, and Benediction closed the ceremonies of the day. 


AMONG the successes gained by Catholic candidates at recent 
examinations that of Mr. Stanley Lockhart Batchelor is one of 
the most remarkable. Some three years ago, Mr. Batchelor, 
unprepared save by some two months’ private study, took a place 
in the Indian Civil Servicelists, shortly after leaving St. Edmund’s 
College, Ware. The lists of the final examination of the 
Indian Service are now published; for the student caught 
tripping in periodical examinations following the first, is even 
liable, under certain conditions, to falling completely from the 
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Service, so rigorous are its requirements, and the final lists are 
the goal securing life to the successful. By those lists Mr. 
Batchelor, who has risen steadily in place, is marked sixth, and 
carries away two money prizes, one of £40 for Marathi, one 
of £15 for Gujurati. He is to be warmly congratulated. I un- 
derstand that he leaves England for India in October. 


THE results of the Intermediate Examination for Arts are of 
a most satisfactory kind. More than seventy-seven per cent. 
of Catholic candidates have passed and one-third of the honours 
list is filled by Catholic names. The following is the list of the 
successful students :—Honouks.—/. Class: J. Mercer, 3rd 
place, Deserving of Exhibition, Mount St. Mary’s; J. Colton, 
6th place, St. Edward’s, Liverpool ; //. Class: A. A. Kopp, Ist 
place, Mount St. Mary’s. P. Moran (Stonyhurst), J. Whitely 
(St. Edward’s, Liverpool), W. Smith (Ushaw), were bracketed 
for the 2nd place. L. Saxton, 6th place, Ushaw ; ///. Class: 
W. Downey, Ist place, Ushaw; C. J. Fitzgerald, 6th place, 
Downside ; J. Gilbert, 8th place, Tooting. PAss.—/. Class: J. 
Boland, Edgbaston ; G. Bisgood, Prior Park; T. Harrison and 
W. Reade, Ushaw. //. Class: C. J. Danckert, Beaumont ; P. 
Pearson, Downside ; G. Watson, Tooting. Honours’ candidate 
recommended for a Pass: D. C. J. O'Connor, Downside. The 
honours in the above list are exclusively Latin ; Patrick Moran, 
Stonyhurst, obtains 3rd place First Class, with marks deserving 
of the Prize, in French Honours. If Matriculation was just a 
little disappointing with its almost blank Honours’ list, this list, 
exceptional in everything save an Exhibition—and that is rather 
an affair of a particular student than ofa College—ought to com- 
pensate fully for it. From sheer strength of backbone Ushaw is 
ahead of the other Colleges in numbers, but in the more delicate 
successes of place, Mount St. Mary’s has done surprisingly well. 
The other Colleges are all well represented, and St. Edward’s, 
Liverpool, may be noted as having been singularly successful. 
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